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A GUIDE TO TAXILA 


CHAPTER I 

Topogkafuy 

The femaiDs of Ta^sib are Bittiated immedbiely Looatiom of 
to the east and northeast o! the junction of that 
name on the N,-W, railwaj-^ twenlj miles notth- 
west of Hawalpindi.i The valley in which they AKcmn tdos. 
lifl is a smgnlarly pleasant onOi weli-w^atered by 
the Haro river and its affluents, and protected by a 
girdle of hills—on the north and east by the snow 
mountains of Hazara and the Hurree ridge, on the 
south and west by the well-known Matgalla spnr 
and other lower eminences. This position on the 
great trade route, which used to connect Mindustaii 
with Central and ^Vestcrn Asia, coupled with the 

* There are giJCMl reFrcdimont and wRitinfl 
travellers flt TasiU roilwa^v station. and a smoU Piiuiio 
Worlti’ btinfidlow about a mile distant, pflrmiBSian to o^upy 
which may aomctsmea be obtained from the Eisccotiva r*nei' 
neer, TtawslpindS District. Uss thna half a mxlo from the 
Station is tke Arcbeological VSuMiim where permit* am 
b^ued to r^iew the escavetioms and where the viai^r _wiU 
find a large aod varied collection of anti-quities obtained 
from the icveral aitw. 
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' 2 

atrength of ilj nutui'iil dcfcucea, tte fertility of 
its floilj and a constant supply of good water^ readily 
account for tlio importance of the city in early 
times. Arrian speaks of it as bein^ a great and 
flourishing city in the time of Alexander the Greats 
the greatest iDdced^ of all the cities i^liicb by be¬ 
tween tbe Indue and tbe Hydaspes (Jbeluni),^ 
Strabo tells us that the country round about was 
thickly populated and oxtreracly fertile, as tbe 
mountains here begin to subside into the pbina,^ 
and Plqtarch^ remarks on the richness of the soil. 
HsilaijJsang*, also^ writes in a simibr strain of 
the land's fertility, of its rich ImrTesbj of ila flow¬ 
ing streards and of its luxuriant vagetetion. 

From the map on Plate XXYI it will be seen 
that stretching across this tract of country, from 
north-east by east to south-west by west, ia a ridge 
of hills of which the western termination b called 
HathiaL This ridge of hills is a rocky and pre- 
cipitoue spur of limestone formation, which pTojecta 
into the valley from the moniitains on the Bastj 
and dhddes the eastern part of it into two halves. 
The northern half is now-a-days singularly rich in 
crops, being watered by numerous artificial canab 
taken off from the higher reaches of the Haro river; 


^ Bk+ V+ Crti. 3. Cf. McCnrtdIe, TA* of Indb 

hy Aiwndtr tAe Great p. W2. Pliny (Jftif. Nut, F/, Ja) 
sftya that the district was culliMt * Afnaoda 

" Bk. XV, Ch, 23.1 McCtindle^ Aaci'eaf India^ p 33 
*Ch. LIX. 

^Watfeeni, On Fwap Chtpong^ Vnl. I, p, 240. 
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tlie southern hiiVt ia lesa fertile, being interaected 
by many deep rsviues and broken by bore atony 
knolla, on many of wbicli are ruins of old-time ‘ / 

atupaa and monaateriea, Tbrongli thia part of the 
Talley and skirting the iirestern foot of the Hotkial 
kill rona the Tabra or Tamra nolo, which ia mani¬ 
festly identical with the stream called Tiberonabo, 

Tiberobaam, or Tiberio-pOtamoa referred to by 
claasicnl authors. ‘ Through the northern half of 
the valley Howa the Lupdi nala, another tributary 
of the Earo river, which like the Tamra nala now 
rune in a deep bed, but in old days, no doubt, wae 
nearer the surface. 

AVitkiu this valley and within three and a half Bai" Mousd, 
of each other are the remains of thMfi dittlnct 
wulae n f rii'~b *hn nftm iii irs o f three distinct 

vated plateau, known locally as the Bhii 
between the railway from Taiila to Ilavelian and 
the Tamru nalu, abovn the bed of which it rises 
to a height of between «0 and 70 feet. From north 
to south Ibis plateau measures about 1,210 yards 
and from east to west, at its widest point, about 
730. On its western and southern sides its 
boundaries follow a fairly regular line, but on the 
cast and north they sweep along the edges of the 
hays and bluffs above the Tamra nala, and in some 
of these bays, where the soil has been washed down 
into the TUTine below, it is no longer possible to 
troce with accmmcy the original position of the 

'f/. Bylvain Wvi, J, A., Tom;! XV Berio), pp, 

238-7, Dud MeCriiwIlo, Antknt Irtdin, pp. Sil-4. 
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walb^ According* to local traditiouj the Bhif 
mound is the moat ancient of all the oitea at [EastUaj 
and this tradition has been fully confirmed by the 
tojxioitis recently mieartbcd in il> which ahovT that 
t he jnouml was occupied several centuries before 
the conung of the Greeks, who iu the early part 
of the 2nd century B. CL transferred the city to 
the area now known us Sirkap. 

B tftgx y, This s^ond city of Sirkap occupied the western 
spurs of the hiU of Hethiul, together with a well 
defined plateau on their northern aide, and origi¬ 
nally JDeluded the area called Babar Khana or the 
Kachebu Kot from the fact that it was defended by 
earthen ramparts only, a Boction of which can still 
he seen enclosed within a bend of the Tatar a n^la. 
The inner city wall, which is of atone, was a later 
I* creation^ having been erected in the time of one 
lot the. early Indo-Scythic kings, probably Aaes I 
'ahontJh.e middle of the Ist ceotuiyi B.C. On the 
w'aatern edge of the plateau this inner wall has an 
irregular alignment broken by various salients and 
rcce^a, hut on the north and east it is quite 
etraightp and from: the south-east comer of the 
plateau it proceeds in the same straight line np 
the steep side of the northern ridge of Hathial, 
then drops across a valley^ traverses a second ridge 
and depression, and so ascends to the summit of 
the third and highest ridge on the south. From this 
point it turns in a westerly direction and descends 
the rocky edge of fhe ridge to its western corner; 
after which it takes a sharp turn to the norths and 
bends west again around a prominent blnlf above 
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the Xamra nala, and 60 retnrne north along the 
western edge of the plateau* TV ithm ita perimeter 
the city wall thus tatce in three roidiy and pred- 
pltoun ridges ol the Hathiiil apur, besides an isolated 
fiat-topped hill, which riaea in a gradual slope 
from the bluff above referred to, and the whole of 
the level plateau to their north. The length of this 
wall is nppTOsimately 6,000 yards, ita thicknesa 
varying from 15 ft* to 21 ft. 6 in. Throughout its 
whole length both the core and facing of the wall 
arc composed of rubble stones of no great sise or 
stability, the ooustruction being in all respects 
similar to that of other buildings of the Greek 
and ^ka-Fahlava epochs, and, like them, liable to 
fall easily to min. The outer curtain of the wall 
is strengthened by bastions which, so far as they 
have been esamined, are all rectangular in plan 
. (pp. 78-79)* 

To judge by its position and configuration, it 
seems probable that the isolated fiat-topped hill men¬ 
tioned above served as the atropolis of the ancient 
city of Sirkap: hut it is likely that the whole of 
the area comprised witbili the Hathial ridges and 
between them and this hill was also specially for¬ 
tified as a place of refuge in case of siege* To this 
end an inner line of fortifications appears to have 
been carried along the north aide of the akropoHa, 
as well ns along the base of the northern ridge of 
Hathiiil, access to the interior fort being provided 
by a gateway in the depression between the two 
bills. 
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The tMcd cdtji called Siisukh^ i$ aitaated etill 
further te the north^eaet, on the opposite aide of 
the Lupd] n^a* This city appears to have been 
built by the Kuahans^ probably during the reign 
of J^oniahhn. Its plan is roughly a paraOelogram^ 
and the circuit of the walls is not far short of 
three miles^. The walls^ which are relatively well- 
preserved along port of the southern and eastern 
sidesj are of massive construction^ soine 18 feet or 
more in thickness and protected by circular bastiona 
on their outer side. The lacing of the walls is in 
the * large diaper * masoniy which came into vogue 
in the late Parthiaii period^ about the middle of 
the 1st Cent. A+D. ^ the bastions are circular,* 
and the intervals between them measure 90 feet* 
Inside the city are three modern villages, Mlrpntj 
Tofkian, and Find Gakhra, placed on the remains 
of ancient buildings^ which are still peeping out 
from the debris among the houses. 

In addition to these three city sites — ^the Bhir 
MosiTtuLirrs monad, Slrkap and Sirsukh—there are many other 
ommrn Twm monumeots, mainly Buddhist stupas and 

monasteriesj scattered abput over the face of the 
surrounding coiintTy. The Buddhist remain a are 
specially numerous in the southern half of the 
valley, where they occupy many of the barren 
hillocks alongside the Tamra nala, conspicuous 


* HiUan Tsaag (A.D. 629^0) dc^scrihei SLnukh, the cLt^ 
uf hLi tiaiep as an],v JO milee) in circuit. Perhaps 

hy ilioii the ongiaaL city had cnnsiderabl^ shrank. 

"Not w>uaro. nor placoil at intervals f^t as 

iiaM hy ficn. Cunn Ingham (C.S.R, IT, 121), 
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stop., tno«o *> A* ttir or SpUt 

Top., «tom Iko g™.l rloh rrhich for~r eiplorew 
SroTO throogh it. cMtro. OtJior o>oiio.tw.o. . 

™ted in this area are tli« Jour marked A, U, ^ 
«ad D, i-espectivelv, in tHe llnp (Pi. xr^vi), vrhi 
aUuated a lltde to the S,-E.;;of the Dbarn^ra- 
jikii stiipn, and two in the .eclnded glens near the 
villflgea of Rhiu'tain ttuiar Khnrram Proclia 
In the northern half of the valky, however, and 
among the hills of the Hathial ridgo are many 
other Buddhist settleioculs, of 
alreadj’ Iwen exeavatcd and have yielde re 
of surpassing interest. These are the 
stupa and monastery, which stand on t e no 
ridge of nathiaU V^^tW covering the old "^7 
of Sirtap: the stupas and maoastenes at Moh^ 
Moradu, Pippala and JauHivn furiher to the east 
anT those at Btidalpur and Lalchak m the vaUey 
I the north. At Jandial, a little to the north of 

the Kachchu Kot, ore two “r\ fW™ 

ope of which is a spacious temple dedicated, tb 
U good reason to believe, to fireworsbip; and a 
Utae north of these, again, aro the re^m, yf 
two smaller stupas-wbich may have been either 
Jaina or Buddhist, probably the 

further noHb. a foreseen land-nmrk « provided by 

the lofb' Bhallar Stupa, which occupies a 
position on the last spur of the hills lioundingdhc 

valley of TasHa on the north. , ^ ^ , , 

Besides these remains there are, dotted here aw^ 
there in the valleys and hills, many other cmiacnc 
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Of sclent days, but tie sitoa mentioned nWe are 
i“>portant ones yet eicoTatod, and it ia 


CHAPTER II 


History 


ifotwithstanding ths power and wealtli of Taxila 
in ancient days, the information we pnaaess regard¬ 
ing its hiatnry is singularly meagre, being drawn 
in the main from the ai^nuta of Greek or Chinese 
writers, or laboriously pieced together with the help 
of Cflina a few rare injcriptions. The name of 
the city was Takkaaila or TaVhafiila (in. Sana^t, 
Tehsha^),^ which in Greek and lloinan writers 
was tranacribed as Tmila. Its foundation goes 
hack to an early age. In the Mahahharata® it is 
mentioned in oonnexion with the great snake eacri- 
fiee of King Janamejaya, by whom it had been 
conquered. About the beginning of the 5th. century ^ 
before onr era it was probably included in the Feasisa 
Aeh«einenid Empire of Persia; for the macriptioas Bmmei. 


^ if'Piininni prcabably city of 

of fusilft in Tib^^tan ii “ cat 

Ffc-Hion calli it ** ** cr the bCftd/J 

adding in explanntion that. " Bnddha bestowed 

hii head in atiufi at this pIbwp” 

^The more important n?feir*iieea to Tasila Ui Indian 
litcruturo haTo bSsn collootod by Dr. ’I * S. SiiklJiankar* 
A. S. J?. 191M5, Pt, n, pp. 3^41. 
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of l>afiuB at Tersepolis aad on Lis tomb at Ifskah-i- 
fiuataoi make mention of a new Indian oatrapy, 
regarded as tbe ricLest and moat populoua in tlio 
X ‘ Empire, wbich, being distinct from Aria, Arachosia 

and Gandaria, maj be assumed to have comprised 
Sind and a considemble part of tbe Pan jab east 
of tbe IndiuJ An interesting relic of Persian in- 
nuence at Taxjja is an inscription in Aramaic 
characters set «p, apparentlj', in honour of fidme 
high oflicial and dating from the third centuir 
(p* That Tajtila at this time and during 

the centuries ionuediEitel}' following enjojed a great 
i^utation ns a University town, famous for the arts 
and sciences of the day, is evident from numerous 
passages in the Buddhist Jfitakas, and it ia worthy 
of remark that Chanakya, the well-known Brahman 
hliniater of Chondragupta JIaurya, was born herei 
but, opart from I hew facts, virtually nothing is 
, known of the history' of the city prior to the inyaaion 

That monarch descended 
on the 1 anjab and received the submission of Taiifa 
. in the spring of a2fi B.C., halting there for some 
weeks prepamtoiy to hi's attack on Porus. Prom the 
extant accounts of Alexander's expedition, based 
on the writings of his own companions or contqm- 
pornnes, we learn thot the city was then very 
wealthy, populous and well governed, and that its 
territories extended from the Indus to the Jlydaspes. 
We learn, too, that polygamy and the practice of 

Itt,^ ^"’’*4 ’ ^J^orv at India, Srd Ed., p. 38 . 
os a capiUl city of oT^dhim 
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^ati were Id vogue; that girU too poDi: to bo wedded 
were exposed for sale in the market place; and that 
the bodies of ibe dead! were thrown to ibe vultures^ 
At tLe time of Alexander's mva^ioo^ the reigning 
Aoibbi^ known to the Greeks as Omphis or 
Taxlle^j^ was at war not only with the powerful 
kingdom of Porus (Paiirava*J on the further aide 
of the Jhelum, but with the neighbouring Hill State 
of AhhisarOj and it was no doubt in the hope of 
securing Alexander's help against these foes that 
be lient an embassy to wait upon the Macedonian 
at Had (Udabhanda) and led out his troops in 
person from Taxibij in order to place them ot the 
service of the conquorori afterwards entertaining 
him with lavish ho&pilolity at the capital and 
providing n coni ingent of five thousand men for the 
expedition against Poms. In return for these and 
other friendly actSj Ambhi was confirmed in the 
possession of his own territories and rewarded by 
the accession of new ones^ while his position was 
further fitrengthened by a reconcilmtion with Porua^ 

The Macedonian conquest of Korth-Western 
India was a splendid achievement, but its effects 
Wfira.short-lived. Alexander had intended the per* 
mnuent annexation of the North-West, and for that 
purpose he left colonies and garrisons behind him 
to consolidate what he bad won, hut within six 
jears of his death, which took place in 323 B.C., 
Bi^amuSj the Greek Governor, withdrew from the 

* ^fanifestlj a territorial titJe^ 

■ A title deoctiug a chief of tlio Pilmi. 




/ 
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Smltuctss 

Nioatch^ 


Mattaya 

Ett^IKZ. 


ladu^ VEkllej witk aU the forces he could muster to 
aj^iiSt Eumeaes against AntigDuuSi and about tha 
same timsi or perhaps even ear Liar j Cbnudragupta 
drove out the Greek garriaoug east of the Indus, 
and proceeded to laoorpomto Tasila and the other 
states of the Paojiib into the empire of Magadha. 
Then followed, about 305 B+C.^ the tranaient and 
inefFective invasion of Seleucua ifieator^ vrho sought 
to reconquer the lost possessiODB of Alesander^ but 
was reduced to making a hastj and humiliating 
pence with Chondragiipta, under the terms of which 
nil the old Macedonian provinces, as far as the 
Hiodii Kush, were ceded to the Indian mouareH^^ 
To the states of the Fanjub the iron hand of 
Chandragupta seems to have proved os opproseivo 
03 that of the Greeks before him, and, when hie 
son Bindus&ra succeeded to the throne of Magndha, 
Taxila throw off the Maurya yoke and was not^ 
seemingly^ brought to submission until the Crown 
prince A^oka himself appeared before its go tea. 
A^oka afterwards ruled here as riceroy on behalf 
of Bindusura, and during his father^s and his own 
life-time he appcarH to have mainfainod the Maurra 
power throughout the North-West no losg elficienlly, 
though perhaps less harshly, than did his grand¬ 
father Chandragupta. To him, no doubt, was sub- 

* The bnaty cooduiion of this peac^, by wti^h Beloecus 
Nicator received only 500 okphnnt^ in evc^hAnge for ad viwfc 
a traeb of country, vaa pmbebly due na lens tu the danger 
with wbifrh he was threateneel by Antia-onua in the West, 
than the uneitpeetedly atrcine: oppoaition o^ <^andra- 
aqptA, thoGgh Setf^ncuif must bare the tin* 

pivticability ef ^veif Effi^ctirely bDlding lbs dispoted pmtiecea. 
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sequeatly due much of lie strength whieli Bud- 
dlijsm gained in tiiia part of India.* 

Soon after Afota’s death, which occtured about Rioisusf 
the year 231 B.C.^ the empire of Magadha began ®aa*aB. 
to break up, and Taxila, along with other outljing 
provinces, waa able once again to assert her inde- . 
pendoLce, only to fall an easy prey to fresh Greek 
invaders from Boctria whom the decline of the 
Manxya power invited eastward. These invaders 
were the descendants of the Greek colonies which 
Alexander the Great had planted in Bactria and 
which, unlike the colonies of the PanjSb, had taken 
firm toot and flourished. Thus, although the Mace¬ 
donian’s conquest of the Panjab made no per- 
manent impression upon India, his conque-st of 
the neighbouring countries was indirectly respon¬ 
sible for the subsequent establislunent of Greek | 
culture and Greek art in the North-West. The ' 
first of the Bactrian invaders to reach Taxila was 
Demetrius, Hon-in-law of Antiochus the Great 
(c. 190 B.C,), who carried his arms saccessfully 
through the Kabul vaUey, the PanjiLb and Sind. 

Fifteen or twenty years later came Eucratides, who 
wrested first Baetria and then part of hie Indian 
possessions, including Taxila, from Demetrius. 

From these two conquerors there sprang two rival 
lines of princes, who continued in India the feud 


recorded by Hsiinn TsOub to the 
eoionised bj exiles froni Tuita, 
& ™ blinding of his «,n. lta„aie 

158 ^ Khetnii, T, pp. 


■f 
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viiicli liad bfaen starts in encfonching 

* from time to time upon enet other^i territories. 

^ A^mong tbe Greek kinge who ruled over OTaxila, 

Api^odutus apparently beloiigfNj to the bouse of 
Demetrius, Antialcjilns to that ol Euerotidea.^ Of 
the monj other Greek rulera in the Punjab end 
North'T\ eflt our knowledge at pre^jont is loo meagre 
to detemiLzie which of them ruled at Tuxila, and 
whftt connexion, if any, they bad with the one or 
the other of these two houses. 

The ride of the Greeks at Taiila hod endured 
for little more than a century when It was swept 
away by imrading hosts of Scythians from the west. 
Theae Scythians or Sakas, as they were known in 
Jndiap hod long been settled in the Parthian Pro¬ 
vince of SlatSn^ and had there mingled and inter¬ 
married freely with the Parthian elements in the 
population. From Slatun they OTertan Araehosia 
and the neighhouring countries, and thence passed 
across the Indus to the copque^ft of the Panjab* In 
Aroohosia, one section of these invaders remained 
and established its Biiprenmry under the leadership 
of a Parthian named Tonones; while another sec¬ 
tion, under the SaJm chief Manes, pressed eastward 
and conquered the kingdom of Taxi la. Maues 
appears to have risen to power in Araehosia ubont 
95 and to have reached Tasila some ten or 

fifteen years later. He Riiceeeded in or about 

* Hajiscm, Anntnf furkfl, p. ** 

^ Op. tiL. r. mt c. H. r., Voi, t, pp. m&mt. other 

nutheritiiM tAkp AeoHo^tattiR in Hp a mn of Euctd tides. 
Cisnuingham, r?^rY>n,^ ISC®^ pp, 241 - 3 + * 
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B*C+ by I, wbo bad liees Intimatelj a^^so- 
ciated with tli^s faoiilj of Vonone^ in the govera- 
iD«]it of Araclioaia, aad waa, in fact, patbapa as 
much a Parthiaii aa a ^kap Though little ii 
known of Asses I, there caq be do doubt that his 
reign was a bag and prosperous one, and it is 
probable that ho was respoosible for extending and 
oonsolidutiug the ^ka power throughout J^orth- 
TVesi ludia as far os the banks of the Jumaa^ In 
the administration of hia dominions he adopted the 
old Persian system of governinent by satraps, which 
had long been establiahed in the Panjah^ and this 
same sjsfem was continued by his successors. 

About the tiird decade of our era, the li:iiig“ 
dome of Tnxila and Arachosia were united under 
one rule by the Parthian Qondophares, the fame 
of whose power spread to the Western world, and 
who figured in early Christian writings as the prince 
to whose court St, Thomas the Apostle was sent. 
This union of the two kingdoms may bo presumed 
to have been a peaceful one. After its aebioTe- 
ment Gondophares proceeded to annex the Kabul 
valley, probably from the Kuahans, who seem al¬ 
ready to have Rupplanted the Greeks in that region. 
There could have been little cohesion, however^ in 
this empire of Gondopharesj for no sooner had his 
personal authority been removed than the satraps 
of the various Provinces asserted their own sove- 
reigniy, Abdagases, the nephew of Gondopharej, 
took the Western Panjiih; OrthngneSp and after 
him Pakores. Arachosia and Sindj and other parts 
uf his domiuionf: fell to other princelings, among 
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witraa ivwe Sasas, Sappdaua, ami SaiaTasba, ftiose 
coins I iave discoTered for the first time at Tasila. 

l^artliiaa aupreniacy at Ta^la 
J%lit m shed by the Aiultitude of nionumeatB 
and antittuities unearthed in the Snd city of Sirkap, 
wnieh give us a hardly less instructive picture of 
life ou the far eastern outskirts of the groat Par¬ 
thian Empire than the remains at Diira-Em-opos 
in fayria do on its western. Parthian culture in 
Syria, with its Syro-Hellenistic colouring, is neeee- 
sarjiy- very different from Parthian culture in the 
4 mab. Tetit .k surprising to obatrve how much 
tiiere is in common between the two, and how yeiy 
rnstmctive and homogeneous the culture of the 
larthiaa Empire in general must have been. The 
Parthians were not only the fine riders and bowmen 
tJiat Homan and Armen ian writers have described 
. onergetic, progressive and highly 

eivihjsed people. Ionian by race and speaking an 
muian tongue, they had once fortncd an integral 
part of the empire of the Hedes and Persians, end 
from this empire, as well as from the succeeding 
empires of Alexander and Seleucus, they inherited 
th.e.culture and refinement of both Greece and 
icriOB On their coinage, the Arsacida styled 
themselves ■' Pbilhellenes and this was no empty 
boast, for Greek, was used generally as their official 
jii&t as Aramaic iad beon under Actiis- 
menids, and every fresh escavaifon shows how 
deeply impregnated they were with Hellenistic 
Ideas. Let it be Temembered, too, that the Pax- 
tiians held the carrying trade between the STear 
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and Middle East, and imported quantitiee of mann- 
factuies and ifbjftt d'ttrt from the Meditsrraueau 
coasts to India and vice vend, 

•fa 

It waa during t lia Parthian Bupremacy, probably Atollosito 
in. the year-4i A.D., that Ajp9>ih)idu» of Tyana is®' Triwe. 
reputed to bove v iflited Tamila* Accordin g to bis 
biographer Pbilostratufl, the hing then reigning 
at Taxiia was named Phraotes, . who was independ¬ 
ent, of VardancB, the Parthian king .of Babylon, 
and liiiudc^lf powerful enough to exercise suzenjio 
power over tLe satrapy of Gaudhara.^ Approach- 
iog Tamila from the nortli-westj Apolloniua halted 
at a temple in front of the wall^ which Kc describes 
ill eotne detail, and which^ as we shall presently 
seOf mfl}' possibly be identical with the temple at 
JaadiaL The city itself, vis.f the city of Sirkap, 
was, he says, about the ftame size as Nineveh and 
fortified like the cities of Greece on a symmetrical 
plfltt.^ The streets were narrow and irregular like 
the streets of Athens, and the houses had the 
appearance of being oue^storied, but bad in reality 
basement rooms underground. Inside the city was 
a temple of the Sun and a royal palace, the latter 
of which was distinguished by its simpliciiy and 
lack of ostentation, very different from the splendour 
which Philoatratus had seen at the court of Babylon, 

* It i» worthy of romark that Phrooteg found it neces¬ 
sary to pay subsidies io the wilder tribes cm hia frontier in 
order to kcop them quiet, 

■ The words am translated by 

Cony boa re fairly well fortified,"" but this can hardly 

the naeaning here. 
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The cteilibility of the stor^' oi ApolloaluEj 
related by Philttstriitus, bus been reasonablr q\iea- 
tioneJ by modern critics, and there is no doubt that 
there is much £ctioii in it mingled with the truth. 
On the other liand, there is little in the account of 
Tasila wliich is not borne out by what we know 
of the history of those times, while some details 
find remarkably strong corroboration in mv own 
discoveries. It is a reasonable inference, therefore, 
that ApoUooius did in fact journey as far as Taxi la, 
and that Fhilostratus had access to the notes of hie 
f:oT]iipaDion Damis, These notes were probably cor¬ 
rect, BO far as his own personal obserTations went, 
but coloured by hearsay stories related to hituj and 
it is likely that other “ travellers' tales” were 
culled tv Philostrutus from earlier Greek writers, 
in order to enliven Ills nomitive. 

To revert, however, to the history of Taxila. 
.With the dlsmemhermeut of the Indo-Parthian em¬ 
pire a way was opened to the Eushans, not only to 
regain their former po-sseasions in the Kabul valley 
of Afgha nistan, hut to extend their conquests 
further in Gandharn and the Panjab. These 
JKushans ucre a tribe of the people called by the 
i^phiuese historians YtkdhHjbih,’ who emanated 
oi^iginally from the extreme north-west of China. 
I'rom Chiiifl they were driven westward about 170 
B.C., and proceeded to occupy, first, Bortrja and the 
region of the Oxus valley; then the Kabul valley: 


‘ Tlie Yuek^rhrh am commoal;' knwTi as the Raahins 
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iitiJ, fiiiaUv, tJie plaiua of Sorilierii Indisi- The 
rhroaology of tbia period la by no meana eertain^ 
but it seonis probable that it waa belweeR 60 and &4 
A.D. that Kujiila K mJpbiaea wreglotl Taieilii. from 
tlie PortLipzi.Bj ood iu T8 A.D. that be ivaa Bue- 
cecded by V'^inia Kadpblaea, wlio consolidated and 
enlarged tbe empire wbich bia predecegaDr bad woa*^» 
To about tbis period belong tbe coins of the aanie- 
less ruler commonly known oa Soter Ifegaa, who 
may bave been identical with Y^ima Kadpliisea^* 
Then followed, iji tbe secjond century of our era, 
the great and powerful Kauisbkar tbe moat famous 
qf„aU tbe liuabuiis, and after Mm riuyiabta and 
Vi^iifleva, Knniahka made bisfi winter capital at 
Punislmpura, tbe modern reshawSr^ and extended 
hia conque&ta over a wide area, from Central Asia 
Ip tbe bordera of Bengal, and it ia piobable tint tbia 
empire was maintained intact by bis ini mediate 
auccesaors. The deatb of Ynsudeva probably occur¬ 
red in the first half of the tlilrd century A.D., and 
from this time forward the Kusliwo power gradually 
declined/ tbougli it survived in tbe Panjnb until 
the invasion of the TYhite linns or Epbtbalites in 
the 5tb centuiy" of our ero. 


^ Otlicra tnke the wliieh luiis tnudi to Kp said in 

its famiir, tlmt. it was V^ima, nnt Kujula. Kftdplitses who 
coocineivd TTftxilri tietween. (90 and 04 A. I^t and wss ync-^ 
ceeded hy KanishtcA in 73 A. I>. CL C. H. b P- -SSI. 

“There iwems tn me to have hepu a break Wtwe&n tlio 
re 1^011 of KfldptiiseK It and Kanishka. 

*The dectino of the KofthKn power may hare hecu 
hastened hy an nnfecordcd SaHniiiim inrasion. Many 
Sasmian coini hxrv been nnearthed at Tas^ila. 


/ 
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U ihe jTiar 400 A,l>. tko Ckuiese pilgrim Fa 
. Hi«ii visited tlie JluJdiiiat laoaumeata at Taxila, 

, but unfortunately Lag left yg no partieulara about 
theiu. From bis accounts of other places in that 
part of India, however, it is avident that at the 
time of his pilgrimage the great Buddhist sanctua¬ 
ries of the Sorth-West were still relatively vigo¬ 
rous and flourishing; and it is no less evident from 
the condition in which they have been unearthed, 
that Ihe-inwimenta of Tasila were wantonly and 
ruthlessly devastated in the course of the fifth 
ceutury, This work of destruction is almost cer- 
J^cnoK i^ly to be attributed to the hordes of barbarian 
Whiti Huns, who after the year 465 A.D. swept 

Hons, do^ into India in ever increasing numbers, car- 

iTing sword and fire wherever they went, and not 
only possessed themselves of the kingdom of the 
Kushans, but eventually overthrew the great Empire 
of the Guptas. 


HeOjjr 

TaJJia. 


JCm0R4T10»p. 


Pnom itiis calamity Taxila never again recovered^ 
and when ITsflaii Tsang vlaited it ia the aeveailli 
wntmy, he found it bad become a dependency of 
Sashmir, that the local chiefs were at feud with 
one another, and that most of the monaateries were 
ruined and desolate.* 

Of the exploration of the rernuins at Taxila up 
to the time when the writer staHcd his operations, 
there is little to chronicle. Like most ancient sites 
in this part of India, it was long subjected to the 


«« p’^sTwio'i, iewribetl bj H-Hiifta Tseng, 
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depredatioiia of amateur arckfflologiflt& or trettfiure* 
^ekers. Among tha former were Major Peirae^ 
Major Cracrofti Deputy Commi&sioaer of llawal- 
pindi, and Mr* D elrnfi riok. Of tke latter^ one of 
the worst offendera was a bhisti of the village of 
Shah phen named Nur^ who in the fifties and 
sixties of last century seems to have made his 
living by opening small etnpa$ in the neighbour¬ 
hood and disposing of their contents to Government 
officials or antiquity dealers. He it wee who dis¬ 
covered an gold plate in one of the stupas 

near JandiaP and diapoiled many other structurea 
of their relics. It was not^ however, imtil 1863, 
w^hen Gen* Cunningham turned his attention to 
the site, that its identity with the ancient Taxila 
was established. This identity, which Gen, Cun- 
ningham Imd first surmised on the strength of the 
topographical indications afiorded by ancient 
writers, was confirtned by the discovery on the part 
of some vilJagerfl of a stone vase in one of the 
athpas^ near Shahpnr, the inscription on which re¬ 
cords that the stupa in question had been erected 
at Tasila. Gen. Cunningham's own explorations, 
which were cairied out in the cold seasons of 1863- 
G4 and 1872-73, were limited to mere superficial 
trenches and pits near the north-east corner of the 
city of Sirkap, and in some of the isolated mounds 
on Hat hi al, at Jaadialr Mohri Maliarafi , and Seri-y-Pind. 


^ Cf. G. II, Fk LTX, where hand-copiis of thh aad 
MTernl other inK’i^'ptioiu of Kreat interest -sro repfodnrod. 

* Kd. 13 of Gon. GanaingKAin'a plan in €. Yol, 

TI, VL Lxm. 
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rbe Only dJ^oreries of a ay coDso^uoace mado by 
bLm were two temples of iacoasideiable size near 
tlie tillage of Jlohfa 3 £aliavaa,^ one of wbicb was 
reaiarkabie for the Ionic columns with whieh it 
was adorned. Tbo reaulla of tbese operations are 
embodied in fion. Cunningham's reports for the 
years 1 S 03 'C 4 and 18 T 2 - 73 . Since the latter date 
further spoliation among these historic remains haa 
been effected by neighbouring Tillagers, and nume¬ 
rous antitjuities from here have found their way 
into the hands of the dealers of Eawalpindi. la 
no case has there been any system or purpose other 
than that of treasure-seehing in these haphazard 
excavations, nor has any record of them been 
preserved- 

Of the excavations which the writer has con¬ 
ducted at Taxila during the last 20 winter seasons, 
illustrated accounts are published in his Annual 
Jteporta and Memoirs,* 


C*nmM)Jy of important CKnte tonttteird with Taxita. 

* * ‘ ft SidJhirths df Gsulnms &iJ<yiaiiinL 

f hi- ' 


Bv C. 


the 

Cy™ QT Kuimfap imndw of the A^hm- 
mciMd Empaiv of Ptak, 


^ C. S. VoL pp, Ga- 7 Jl Bud pJatea XVlf-XIX. 
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CHAPTER ni 


Aar * 

We have seen Ip tlie foregoing cLapter that 
tetwe^ the hfth cantnry B.C. and the fifth centuiy 
A.D. Tasila was under the dominion, enccesairely. 
of seven different peoples, namely: the Peraianfl, 
the Mac^omans, the ifanryas, the Baetrian 
Gree^, the Scythians (dakas). the Parthians and 
_ e Kushansf anr] it may be taken for gianted 
that, with the exception of the Macedonians whose 
TOnqnest was merely transitoiy, each of these peoples 
in turn left some impress upon tho arts and cnltuto 
of the country. Of artiatio monuments, however, 
wlonging to the Persian epoch none have yet been 
either at Taxila or elsewhere in India, and, 
indeed, the only relic of any kind in which direct 
Achmmenian influence is diecemible, is the Aramaio 
inscription mentioned on p. 90, True, there are 
strong Persian elements observable in the sculp- 
tares of a later epoch, particularly in those of the 
Gandhara school, and it Has generally been assumed 

* For a fuller account of the erolutjon of rarlr 
art «e the writer', chapten. Ja the “f 

India, ocmia pnn.gniphiF from which aro hero rci^ated? ^ 
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tluit th^e eleroftntfi found tbflir way into Indian 
nrt at tko time wlien tha Perflian empire esitftiidcd 
oyer tlie Nortk-West* tlie Greek elementA following 
later^ Tko ra ia, not enough evidence, kowevcTj to 
support this assumption. It moj be that the fusion 
nijr^ian with Hellenistic ideas took place in 
Bnctria and the neiglilwuring pountriea after their 
ooloaisatioa by Alexander the Greatj anil that the 
hybrid art there evolved waa mtroducod into India 
either as a result of the peaceful intercourse between 
the lla^irja empire and Western Asia^ or as a 
result of the subaerjiieat invasions of the Baotrian 
Greeks* Scythians. Parthiaus. and Kushausi all of 
whom must havo been imbued to a greater or less 
degree with Grteco-Persian culture- 

During the 4th and 3rd centuries B.C., when MAuuTi* 
the Maurj^an power was in the asooudaat, the art of 
Tasila partakes of the eame oharacler as the 
indigenous art of Hindustunj by which it vas 
evidently much aHetded* This art was still in a 
primitive stage* hut diatiuguiahod by great technical 
ekill in the cutting Emd polishing of gems and by ^ ^ 
striking i-cfinement in the surface decoraticu of 
jewellery ftud tcri^cotta-work. The nidimentory 
character of this indigenouB art and its contrast with 
contemporary Hellenistic art are particularly ^ell 
illustrated by the coina of the period. On the one 
handj we have th^ Indian ac called punch-marked 
coins, vfhich arc singularly crjide and ugly, neither 
their form, which is symmetrical, nor the symbols 
which are stamped almost iiidiserimlaatelY upon 
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their stiriaETO, haying any preteDaioua to 
merit. On the otfier hand^ th^-coiua of Sophytes 
(&Aubhi'itiJ^ who waa roigDiu^ in the Salt Eange 
at tho elose of tha 4ili century B.C+, ate purely 
Greek in atyla (PI, II), having eenmiDgly been 
copied from an U&m of Selciicua Nidi tor, with whom 
Sophy tea probably came into contact when the 
former invaded the PanjEib. Thia striking contraBt 
between Indian and foreign worknianfiMp is equally 
apparent in the plastic art of the poriod. I’lms, 
side by side with the masterly fignres, both in the 
round and in relief, with which some of the 
col limns of Afioka are crowned and which are mani*^ 
festly the products of a highly mature Perso-Greek 
school, there are images, such aa the one from 
Parkhatn in the Mathura Museum, which arc ^till 
in the uni facial and frontal stage and oscliibit all 
the other defects of archaic technique, 

Qi_Hellenist ] 0 influence during the llauiyaa 
period—^that ia^ before the conquest of Lbe Pan jab 
by the Bactrian Greeks—some slight evidence ia 
|fuqDji on the Bbir Mound aite in. occasional speei- 
tneus of Greek potterjj ieria<;otta figurines, coins 
and gems. Such objects, however, are few and far 
between, and it is not until the advent of the 
Bectriaii (fcceks at the beginning of the 2uA 
rinturj B,a, that Greek indnence really begins to 
make .itaelf felt, and even then this influence is 
' veij limitedp The fact was that the new comfuemrs 
ptobably bad little enough time to spare for the 
ni-U of ppiii-a, Thev built a new f?itj at Taicila and 
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loiil it out OH n far luore regyluj plan tLati the old 
city OR the Bhip llomiJ, Ijpt there no thing 

Greek about their buildings^ nor are there 
|auy remakiH of temples^ ultara public moauJiieut$ or 
|8tptue^ nixvh oa we aro aocustomed to aesociate wiA 
the Greekfl, 'Where Greek art maniieata itself moat 
liroHunenUy is in the roibage, the st^^iistm 
hktory of wliieh is singiilarh' lucid and 

coherent (PU, II and HI]. In the earliest 
examples every feature h Greek, The stan¬ 
dard weight of the coiiiais, the st^tidord esiitahliahad 
by Athens; the legends are in Greek; the. types are 
taken from Greek mythology, and are, Tuoreover, 
[designed wit It a grace and lieauty rennnidceiit of 
ibo athools of Praxiteles and Lyaippna; and their 
portraiture ia characterised by a refined realism 
whiebj while it b vimniislakabiy Greek, demon¬ 
strates a remarkable originality on the part 
of the engravers. Later on, when the Greek 
power in India became consolidated, the old Attie 
standard gave place to one, possibly baaed on 
Persian coinage, which was more suited to the 
needs of local commerce; bilingual legends (on the 
6ne side in Greek, on the other in Khareshtbi) were 
fiubstituted for the Greek; and liltlcL by little the 
Greek qualities gradually faded, Indian 
introduced aniong the types and the 
portraits loaing their freshness and animation^ 
And ao the process of degeneration continued^ re^ 
loti rely slowly among the Enrasian Greeks^ more 
rapidly, whrn the Greeks were supplanted by 
the &Vytbians. The testimony of theiJe coins is 
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valuable m thiB reapect: it proven 
that th& ^ngravfirg who produced them wer& 
no Mere blavbh copjiata of western models^ but 
I were giving free and apontaneouB expreasipn to tteir 
[tmu ideas; and it proves* further, that, though 
Greek art underwent an inevitable truasiormation 
ou Indian soil, and as a result of poLitioal changes* 
ueverthelesa ite indnence was long and well 
sustained. 

Nor does this numismatic evidence stand alono: 
it is endorsed by other minor anti^nlties of this age 
which have come down to us, notably by genis^ 
terracotta—work and pottery; and it may be ob- 
seired, parenthetically, that it was to such snmU 
ob|ects aa thesc^ which found their way into the 
distant markets of Central India and Hindustan* 
that the Hellenistic influence noticeable in the 
relieis of the Ktu-Jy Indian School was mainly due, 

Qf the inonumejital records of the Hactriaa 
Greeks in India, only one has yet been foundp. and 
that, not in Greek, but in the early Brahml script 
of. India, This inscription* which was found in the 
ancient city of Vidiiu in Central India—1*1100 iiiiks 
away from Taxila—is carved 0 £l the face of n pillar, 
nod tells ub that the pillar was set up by 
u Greek named Heiiodorus, the son of DioHi. 
who came ns ambassador to Yidiifi from Antialcidas, 
Greet king of Taxila* Incidentally, this 
inscription shows us how the Greeks were 
then embrnctng the religions of the country 
of their adoption. With their very ebslie 
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pnctheoa tlioy rcjidily Ideotified Indian goda witU 
Uudnoirn deitiea; and, jnst as Lo_Maly tliey iden- 
tiEed Minerva with AUienn or Bacchufl wilU 
Diflnysws, so in iLilia tliey idenlified the Sun-god 
Sujya witli Apollo and AAmo, the god of Love, 
with their own I^tqbj and tliey had no Lesitatioiit 
therefore, iu—payiag UieLr devotions to ^iva or to 
I'urvutl, to Viidittu or to Lntshiui. 

Under the rule of the Sakaa, who succeeded the SisAi 
(ireeka in the first quarter of the 1st century JJ-U.j 
’the itiiluence of Hellenisiu grew weaker and weaker, 
jond itltdi, art as there was degeiierntwl into a crude 
local imitation of Gr^ck forms. Gut w'ltn the eMen- 
sion of I'ortliina power to India in the 1st century PijsrniAjrBi 
A{1>-, n iresh and powerful impetus was given to 
linellenisiit—‘the most powerful, indeed, that it had 
yet receivetl; lor it is neither to the Bactrian Gieeks ^ 
nor .yet to the ^ahas, hut to the Indo^Varthiane that' 
we owe moat of the Greek inliueiice which chaini?- 
lerises the art of the North-West Frontier during 
the. early centurion of the C'hrietiao era, Iha 
ll'urthiaus were not the half-barbaric people that 
Homan and modern historiaiia liave usually depicted. 

Thii^ were the heirs of two great streams of ciil- 
tltta: of the age-old Iranian culture, on the one 
hand, and of the. JtLeUeuistic culture of the 
Selcucid Fnipiio, on the other; and they attached 
more importnnee to the latter, not only becaufis 
it was coiumoQ to the greater part of their own 
empire, hut because it represented the cuiture of 
the jvliolo Weslern WorM. Add to ibis that the 
UarthiauB had in their hands the entire carrying 
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traje between the Meilitei'ranean and AfghMietan 
and ^’^orthern India, und it will be readily under- 
stood how it corner about that the bulk ot tbe mauu- 
nients and autiq^uities in the Partkiaii city of 
are far more HeUenistic than Indian in 


i^character^ and why idoaticaliy the same patteruB 
and wurktneu.Hihi{i are iound at Taxi la and at pla^^es 
as far removed from it a$ llerculauenm and 
PompeiL 


So far as the art of Taxila ilself is coneeroed^ we 
rau now safely say that for-the first three or four 
K^uiuri^ A.l).:, it owed its Lharafter to this infliuc 
of Western ideas for which the Partbians were 
^ufOUlaA I'^spoasiblfi. Of tlie begin nings ol the Qniidhara 
Sj:hool. triehool we. cannot speak with auch compkie asiiur- 
s^ce, beeaufie that school took shape, not at Taxila 
litseUf bat fioniewliere beyond the Korth-West Fron¬ 
tier—probably in the region of Swat—where the 
sculptors could obtain the pbyllite and other schjat 
atones which they used for their work. Many 
^ spec i men s, howeTer, of these Gandbaru sculpt urea 
l^ve been found at Taxila. and the ovideiice which 
they supply I bai^d niQinly on the associations in 
which they have been discovered, points cle 0 rly to 
the conclusion that the ineeptioa of this school took 
y. ] place during Inn rule of the Parthiaii^i in the North- 
KVfpst, and was largely due to I heir TIeUeni»ing 
tendencies. It should he added that the Gandhara 
School attained its aenilh under the Kushaus in the 
2nd century and faded out of existence in the Srd 
cenlury^ A.D. 
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both of style ond eiecutiOHi 
th f -sculptucea of the GandLhriL School recjJl to 
Tuind itoman work of the same period, and thin 
i- Bseniblanoe hg fl led some writers to fluppOBfi that 
Eomj^iL art nnd Homan colt lire esitcnded their in- 
tt iiemi p ua . far as Northern Indiap This idea, 
however, is based on a fondaiopntal error as to tlie| 
gcneflia of Romaa Imperial art and the Tclatiou in; 

; wfiitb it ^too d _ to tbe H 01 1 en ielic art 0 f Wcs tern 
Asia. From the time of the Seleucida onwards it 
was Wefltera Asia that was the real centre of 
^rtintic effort in the ancient world. Western Asia 
was the crucible in which the arts of Greece and 
Sonia, ol Persia and of Mesopotarniaj were fused 
^together: and it woa from. Western Asia that the 
of art flowed westward over the Homan 
Fmpire nnd eastward over Parthia, Ttirlscstan and 
India. It is a mistake to suppose that Roman 
ideas affected to any great extent tbo plastic arts 
of Greece or Asia. Tlio.converse was the ense^ and 
the art of Rome, thcrofore, stood in much the game 
jrelation to HelleniBlic art as did the art o£ 
OandbaTo. In other words, Gatidbam art was the 
sister (or more correctly, perhaps, the cousin), not 
the daughter, of Roman art* both scboola tracing 
their parentage to the same common stock ; and it 
is not surprising^ therefore, to find that the arts of 
Rome and of Gandhara wera distinguished by the 
same family likenesses. 

About 400 A.D., or a little later, there arose a 
new school which gave a fresh lease of life to the 
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Ujlng eleiueniii of clasaiciflui. Thia acliool was 
equally active ja tlie Tanjab aatl ia AfgbwistiUp 
and may rightly^ tbereforoj be claaignated Ibe lado- 
Aiglian School. The impcrlaat place which it 
occupied la the history of ladiaa a ad Central Atiiau 
art^ and the wide-jenchijig influenca which it 
everted dtiriag the Early Mediaeval Age* have uow 
for the firet tiaie been made apparent hy the dia- 
CQvei'ioa of the writer at Taxi la and by tho^ of the 
French Archfleologleal Misnon m Afghaai&lan. 
Works of this achooi have, it is Irue* long been 
known to archeeologistst hjd for lock of adequate 
data the school has hitherto boon confused Avith the 
older ftchool of Oandhara^ and no dLstinction nunie 
betw^een their- styles. We nre now able to see by 
wdiat n wide gulf the two schools ate separated. 
(What they share in conimon^ is their heritage of 
ielassical. elements and a Tnrielj of religious types 
jand forittulffi v^hlch had been largely invented by 
It be earlier school and had become the universal 
stock-in-trade of the Buddhist itonographer. For 
the rest, they are as difFereiit in spirit and technique 
as they are in age and io the materials which they 
employ—mainly stone ia the Oandhara School p 
'mainlj stucco or clay in the Inde-Afghan School. 
Whereas t^iq artiste of Giindhura had tended always 
to be formal and acadeniiCp their Toslo-Afghao 
sncccsflors^ when unconstrained Isy the trammels of 
religious tradition, broke out into a free and realis¬ 
tic mode of expressiqn, which places their work 
among the most vital and vigorous producla of 
.Indian art. 
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TKe of tio lole played by clofiaical art iKn-nivoi ^ 

IQ India baa b«a a mutU.4ispuieJ on* in ih® past, *** 

qomQ authorities umiutaiaing that it was almost a 
negligible factor, others that it underlay the whole 
fabric of Indian art. The truth, as eo often 
bappens, lies between the two eitremes. In 
fliiidusthn and in Central India it played an 
important part in promoting the development of 
the Eariy National School, both by clearing its 
path of teebnical diflacuUies and by atrenglhening 
iU growtii with now and invigorating ideas. In the 
oo^th-^¥e 8 t region and immediately beyond itn 
frontiers, on the other hnnd, it long maintained a 
complete supremacy, obscuring the indigenous 
I traditions and itself producing worlis of no mean 
! merit, which add appreciably to our undersladding 
of the Hellenistic geniue. Nevertheless, in spite 
of its persistency and wide diffusion, Helleoift- 
tic .art never took the real hold upon India that it 
took, for example, upon Itniy or Western Asia, for 
the reason that the tfimperaiaients of the two peoples 
were radically' dissimilar- To. the Greek, man, 
man’s beauty, man’s intellect were everything, and 
it was the apotheosis of this beauty and this in¬ 
tellect which still remained the keynote of 
|lIcllonistic art even in the Orient. Hut these 
ideals awakened no response in the Indian mind. 

The vision of the Indian was bounded by the 
immortal rather than the mortal, by the infinite 
rather than the finite. Where Greek thought was 
ethical, his was spiritual 5 where Greek was 
rntioual, hie was emotional. And to these higher 
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SLupa imd aomu aiiiatbr f^rpups of Biuldlibi 
re]QiaaiD.3 to the eouth-eaat of it then pTocoed o^er 
the ridge of Ilaihiul to tire eifipu of KudIiIu nod 
desocnd from there into the city of Sirhap^ From 
Sirhep I Hhall conduct the viaitor over the temple 
at Jandial and the remaida of two small atiipas 
bey and It to the north. Thence we shall mahe our 
way to the city of Sirsukh and the less imporlant 
monuments at Lalchak and Tfadalpur; and finally 
we shell visit what are ia eenio respects the most 
remarkable and the best preserved of all tire menu- 
moats at Taxila, namely, the Buddhist stupas 
and monasteries at Mohja^ Bloradu^ Pippalu and 
JaoliaB.. 

The Bharmnriijiha Stupa or ^ 0hir Tope (Pis. 
IV and VrT)^ as it ie locally known from the cleft 
driven through its centre by former ex pi erm^ stands 
on a lofty plateau high alw>ve the Tamra nalii. 
Such was its stale of ruin fifty years ago, that Sir 
Alexander Cunurnghatn affirmed that nothing hut 
the core of ihe airurture survived. Tho writer^s 
own excavations^ however^ in the conrsc of which 
d^hris to the depth of jjonie lliirly feel was removed 
from around its base, revealed cciusiderahlo eeefions 
of tho old faring in a fair state of preservation, 
and have broiiglil to light a large nuiriher of other 
interesting Rtnicturca, including stupas, chapels 
and monastic quarters, which, extending as they 

The ^ metnllcij mitil tHst hiw hcca mpffe to tho 
Dhnritifl^ajihS RtnpA TE a windmi^ one aoft ocarlv itrn miileii 
long Tjicro is A Fhnrt cut nerrwa the Tamrl nils ironae- 
diately to the of tlie BUr aiound. 
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do over a period of at least five eenturiea, fur^ 

Z with important data for the history o 
arrhiteeture.^ ThatikB, also, to the and olhe 

minor antifiniiias found iu asaociaiioa with them, 
they help materially to the solution of many 
chronological problems connected with ihm period 
of Indian history. 

The main structure, as now araUOToafc 

in plan with a raised terrace around its base, wh^ 

wim as*.ended by four flights of 

of the cardinal points. The core of the ^ 

rough rubble masonry 

between 3 and □ feet in thickness. 

the centre. These construction walls stop sbo ^ 

al«ve the berm of the stupa, instead of being 

carried down to its foundations and ^ 

belong to a suhsequeut reconstruction the^ahnc 

which took place probably during ^he Kushan 

epoch. The outer facing is of ponderous limestone 

blocks with chisellod kaiijur stone let “ 

them for the ' -r IJipe 

having once been finished with a coating of lime 

plaste! and paint. The ‘"iTCS 

L the face of the stupa above the berm is test 

preserved on the eastern side* Its most disti 
Ashing features are the teldoe^ of its mo^ 

Id the design of its niches, which are 
iiately by trefoil arches and portals with sloping 
jnmbl and divided one from the other by ^nn- 
thian pilasters. These mches once held 
the Buddha or of Bodhlsattvas in relief. The same 
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kind of decoration is also found os smaUer 3 tQpa» 
on this site belongings to tbe 4th nod 6 tb cen^ 
iu r i 03 A. 1 ). Wh en t he 11 ba rniaraj i ta was first 
erec tod, i& nncertnm. Posatbly it was in the Teign 
of the Mautynn Emperor A4oka* (3ri] ceatiirj^ 
That it was nlready atanding in the time 
of the early Saka kings, Mnnes aad Akos, is proved 
by the circle of small stmpaa aroimd it (p. 41 infra), 
which are cofitempomr^'^ with those rulers. But 
none of the visible facing is earlier than the latter 
part of the second ecntniy A,D.^ and the decora¬ 
tion of kafijar stone above the berrn dates probably 
from the filth century. 

The miscd terrace and the open passage around 
the foot of the stupa sen'ed in ancient day a as pro- 
ceseion paths {jrrad^itshi^ round which it 

was customary for the faithful to ' process \ keep¬ 
ing the stupa altrays on the right ban eh Kow-a- 
days, the Buddhists ordinarily process three times 
round a_ stupa or other sacred edifice, hut In 
obedience to vows they will process T, 14 or even 
lOB times. 

The only pavement in the procession path which 
is now visible is in the N, E, quadrant and is com- 
posed of slabs of dart grey slate. Bii| helow' this 

*Ttie nnme DAerTnar^j'i^ htin tliodaki to dannte, 

in pnrtiolilarj r stOfia bniH by the Oli 4 iniiariija+ 

Dot it Asem? mere likely thRl it dpiiotoft a atOna erected 
over a relic of the Biiddhit, who the dchI dhnrmnrSiJa^ 
srid ^ot AJoka only gnt the title of dhnrtniimjii, bccenno lie 
had buiiHj so mnny dharmarijikadi, ICodow in Vorjmt 
ind.^ Vel, 11^ 75, 
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pavement are two earlier floors. The original one 
was iiomposed of iiiae mixed with river sand, and 
part of it in the north-west quadrant was adorned in 
a curloufl fashion vrith shell bangles imbedded in the 
plaster and arranged in various geometrical 
designs, some of the bangles being whole, others 
cut in halves or in quarters.’ Above this floor was 
an acseuniulatioii of debris about three inches thick, 
and over this, again, a second clmixam floor. In 
the stratum immediately above this latter floor 
w'erc found many pieces of glass tiles. Probably 
the whole of the procession path was at one time 
paved with these glass tiles, and later on, when 
the pavement had fallen into disrepair, a number 
of the tiles were removed from here to the chamber 
!?>, where they were found laid in a somewhat care¬ 
less manner.® 

Immediately to the left of the steps on the 
eastern side of the stfipa is the lower part of a 
pillar, which probably once supported a lion 
capital, like the pillars in’Sirkap (p. 8T). Such 
pillars were doubtless imitated from the well- 
known pillars of A^oka, which were frequently set 
up bi5$id€ important Buddhist stupaB- 

Of the minor antiquities found id the prociba- 
aion—psxasape the only ones of iaterei^t were Bome 
Gaudhara ftoiilptures and coina. Of the former a 


J For the proteetion ot this docoritien^ it hiia 
carered with a Jajer of enrth. ^ * 

^ .4. S, B., 1&13-13. Pt lip p. IS- W. PP- 
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topical fipecinieu ia u figure ot tlie JJodhisattTa* 
(1 ^akjEJiiuiLij stjukjlm^ , lngiTieath aa wibrellA 

f ^^nnpy _ LQ^the attitudu of protfrctioii {abhuya^ 

Viudrdy, with- attandnut figures. The coins wera 
found ia a hoard to the tminher of 355 ^ concealed 
in a email block of kaujur stone near the woBtern 
■steps^ They compriBo Bpecimene of As^es Il| Soler 
iBlegaSj Huvishka^ Vasudeva and issues of Indo- 
Baeaniaii or Suakfiiio-Sasaniaii type« 


SHAU. CmCULJ.R 
etOPAi AaocTKD 
TUI lUJH 
liTBUOTCJil. 


The Great Stupa described above wiis the first 
of the Buddhisi structures to be erected on the 
plateau. At the time when it was eonstructed, the 
plateau around was levelled up and covered with 
a layer of grey river sand with a floor of lime 
plaster above. On this floor or on the debris whicli 
accumulated immediately above it there wus subse- 
queatly bailt^ in a ring around the centra 1 edifice^ 
a number of suiall stupas, of which eleveu hav# 
been laid bare. In the plan on FL IV they ara 
numbered, sLartmg from the west, 11*, S*, 


^ * Eq<]liiiiattvfi literallj a being irhoae choTHcteriji- 

tie (jaf^ro=PiLi mUa) and aim are enlEghteniii-oiit (thcdlhi). 
Qoutama wa!5 m BedbisEttiva in his previoua csdatencei! and 
elM duriiig Iiis historical existence up to the time ^dicu 
be, at tained enlightenm^nt and became Buddha^ 

^reording to the Nerthem or MaliByanA. Beheel of 
Buddhism^ there are, hea^ides Gnntairm, innumerahle other 
Bodhi!»attTae, both human and divine^ among the beat 
kuown of whom ares Avabtitc^Vaim, BfuajurCri, Mirlchi^ 
BBmantabbndrRp Yn|rapa end Moitnera, the lost of whom.- 
is the coming end Beddbn of this nge ef the world. 
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D^ U\ and The^ 

&mall stupas, wbick date from I be l^ka (l$t 

ceatiury 11,0-), were origiDally circular in plan and- 
conairucted of rougb rubble cores generally faced 
with square kanjur blocksi tbe only existing decora¬ 
tion being a simple base moulding. Lacer on, 
some of them, D'^ and were enlarged by 

the addition of square or round baaeii. In sereral 
of these stiipas^ buried at a depth of five or six 
feet beneath tbeir bnses^ were found relic deposits 
of which tho two following may be taken os typical 
examples:—- 

In tbe relic chamber, roughly constructed of 
small atones and covered by a large slab oi Linie^ 
stonO}^ contained n casket of steatite and n minia¬ 
ture stupa of fine grey limestone. Inside the casket^ 
wbicb is 4 in. high and well-turned on the Inthe^ 
waa a smaller casket of ailven' bronset If in* higbj 
in tbe form of a stupa crowned with umbrellas; 
and in this miniature receptacle were some calcined 
bones and asbes^ and a few^ gold, agate, pearl aud 
bone beads. The stupa of grey Hmestoua ia provided 
with a small cavity underneath, in which were 
packed together a !nrge assortment of interesting 
beads and gems of the following materials:—ruby, 
crystal, banded agate, jacinth, sard, garnet, ame* 
tiyst, cornelianp aquiamarinte, green jasper^ t>nyx, 
mother-of-pearl, glass, yellow quarts and bone. 
Sotuo of these beads are in the shape of animals or 
birds, such as the lion, tortoise, frog and goosey 


^ Thig FtOpA m no longer exposed to view. 
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Others are m tke torm of A er^stent or triTattui^i 
otlierai ar* bfljrel'shaped, polygonal or amygdaloid* 
* Kjoiu the ^hopa of tho little luiioBtoiie attipa and 
of some of thti' beads contained in H, it seema prob- 
able ibut it foimerly belonged to aa older atinctnre^ 
and that it was transferred to the one in wbieh it 
was found when its ailginal resting place bad fallen 
into disrepair. 

In the relic cbambor of another stupa (S^) were 
four small earthenware lamps—one in eacb corner 
of the cLamber—fonr oolns of the ^aka kings+ 
Manes oad A^es I, and a rase of steatite- The Tase 
contained a miniature casket of gold together with 
three gold Bafety pins^ and some small 1>eado of rubyj 
gametic amethyst and crystal; and inside the minia^ 
ture gold casketp again, were some beads of bone 
and ruby with pieces of silver leaf p coral and Btooe, 
end along with these the hone relic. In February^ 
1017 * these relics were presented by the Viceroy* 
Lord Chelmefordj to the Buddhists of Ceylon and 
were enshrined by them in the Temple of the Tooth 
Belie (Dahido Mnligawa) at Kandy, 

CiBOLi or The ne^tt singe of bniiding around the Great 

Stupa is marhed by the erection of a circle of small 
chapels which are similar in plan, as well as in pur¬ 
pose, to those at Jaraalgarhi in the Frontier Prov¬ 
ince, being intended for tho enshrinement of 
Buddhist imoges which were set up facing the Great 

t Tn mfno^ - ThT*e jewels.* The trident device sjui- 
Holim the trinity of Buddhiim i the BuddliSp the DlaArmn 
(Law) and the SBhghi (Religionfl Order). 
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StvipEip it is Rg?iiiLSt the Boddhist 

principles to destroj a stnpA or adj other work ol 
merits nn<i ii may he presvmed that the tame idea 
prevailed omong the Baddhista in ancient times. 
AceckrdJngly, when ihesie chnpels were boilt^ the 
small stupas then standing, although much decayedp 
were suffered to remain, the ground between them 
being partially filled in with debris and the walla 
of the new rhapcls carried over their tops. 


The earliest of these chapels which date from CoNSEtJtrm 


the first epntury A.D., are built in a very disiino- 
tive fitylo of masonry known as * diaper \ which 
hud probably been introduced by the Farthians from 
the Xorth-West Frontier. At the period to w'hieh 
tliese, chapels Iwlong the diaper was characterised 
by the neatness of the piles of small stones in the 
interstices between the larger boulders. Among the 
“many chapels in which examples of this masoury 
may ha seen, nre II®, 1)^^, It*, R, S* and 
S^^ 


TYPS9 OF 


With the lapse of time these buildings in turn 
fell to rain, the spaeos between became filled with 
fallen debris, and over this fat a height, that is to 
say, of several feel above the original door) were 
constnictEd other chapels in still another kind of 
masonry. This later inaBomry* which h the third 
distinct variety employed on the site, ii cbarac- 
teriied by llie use of ashlar and diaper masonry com¬ 
bined, and appeara to have been in vogue in the 3rd, 
4 th and 3 tb centuries A.D. Tt is used for the repair 
of the upper parte of the earlier cbapelB as well as in 
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tli« constniclion of neir ones, 

thfi eai li^sr exiituples of ttla aenii-osblaT nia^nry & 
singlo courao of aablsir is iigually inaerted between 
the Inrper boulilers; io the later examples, the siagU 
course is replof^ctl by two or even thiee rniirses. 

Thus, we have th^ee door and distinct t>i?e^ of 
masonry immediatoVy around the Main Stupa [PL 
V): first j the rubble and kanjur work of the ^ka 
perio<l; secondly, the neat diaper which come into 
fashion with the Parthians during the Ist century 
A^li.; and thirdly; the semi-oshlfir, setni-diapor typo 
of the late second and subsequeot centuries. These 
throe consenutive types are equally well illustrated 
in other hnildings at the DhanaarajikS Stupa »b 
well as in Sirkap and nth or placefl * * 

The antiquities found in the chapele round the 
Main Stiipa came molnly from the higheBt atratutn 
and consist for the toost part of stucco and terra¬ 
cotta figures, of which some fine eiEOmplea may be 
seen in the mnsonm. 

In chapel SL in its south-west comer* are the 
remains of a raised platform, the body of which is 
composed of mudp Buried in the mud wore found 
a largo nuniber of clay lealings impressed wifli the 
1 Buddhist creed~Ptf Jicfii jirahhav^^ ctc.,’r^ 

in characters of the Gupta age. Such senlB are 
frequently found imhedded in nneient Buddhist 
Htupas and even in statues. 

The visitor who has followed the route indicnted 
on the plan in doited lines will have entered the 
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IJToceesfoti path by its MUihern BnLraacej will have 
perfoTined the flJrouiid the Great Stupa, 

and will now emerge again by way o£ the anuie ^ 
entranee^ As he tnras to the leftj he will see near 
by and on bia right hand a stilpa of oonniderahle Srfipi 1^- 
sisse designated in the plan. It conaiaU of n 
aqiiftre base, 32 ft. 4 in. sKitiare, camposed of three 
tiers, whic h diminiflli in siae as they tiso. Above 
this base was formerly a cirenlar dmni and dome 
nrowned by the nsnal umbrella, but all traces of 
these features have now vanished. This stupa np* 
pears to have been erected originally in the late 2nd 
Cent* or possibly early 3 rd Cent. A-D.^ and to bave 
been extensively reconstructed in the 5tb Cent. A-Oi 
To the earlier period belongs tbe derooitiofi of the 
lowest tier on the north side, consisting of groups of 
fipurew eepamted from One another by atunted 
Corinthian pilasters. The figures are executed in 
stucco, with w'hicb material the whole face of the 
jetupa was finished off, and represent seated Buddhas 
aceompanied by a devotee ataadlng on either side. 

When tbe stupa was repaired, tbesa groups of figures 
had already suffered datnagep and the frieze above 
them was Iben lowered from its position over the 
capitals of the pilasters, and set in a tine with tbem, 
thus resting on the shoulders of the Buddhas from 
which the hi^ads had disappeared^ At the same time 
u new seHea of pilasters was introdneed on the 
eastern and sontbprn fa^jides of a more stunted form 
end aurmounted W'ith notched bract eta let in between 
the capitals and the frieze. On these two sides 
there are now no figures of the Buddha. 
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To the later repair, also, appears to belong tho 
decoration on the second tier* It consists of a mw 
of the foreparts oi elepbuiits alternaiing with pairs 
of Alkntes, tUe grotesque attitudes and late and 
very decadent modelling of which are noteworthy* 

A little further eastward is the stupa J®, in which 
some relies of interest were found. The relio 
chamher was at a height of 2 feet shove the floor- 
level and in the centre of the fliructure. In it was 
a steatite casket shaped like a Greek which 

contained a email box of silver; and in tkiSj sgainj. 
wo a s still emaller box of gold containing some 
mlnxite frogments of hone. There wore also a few 
beodd in the stentito casket, but no coins with which 
to fix its date. The shape of the steatite casket 
resembles that of a casket discovered by the writer 
some years ago at Char^adda^ which dated from 
the time of Zeionisea^ (middle of 1st century 
and this may be the approxitnnte age of this 
deponit, though the stupa itself is probably later- 

Passing hy the stupas ® and proceeding in a 
northerly direction, we come to another group of 
similar monuments, all of which are built in the 
semi-ashlar type of masonry, are square in plan, 
and standing to a height of some three feet or leas. 
In the centre of was found a large eo^rlhen 
of plain red earthenware containing fifteen 
copper coins of Shnpur IT (3094179 .4.13.)^ Another 
earthenware vessel which wag diacovered in f^tupa 
had been badly ernahed, but the earth from it 

V.4. B. It., 1909-03, Ft. n, pp. 175-17$. 
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yielded 18 beads of coral, lapislazali, shell and 
glass. The Stupa K* yielded a few beads only. 

A little further on is a wide passage flanked on 
either eide by stupas and tJiai>€'lK, which leads 
to the monastic quarters ou the north. Of 
the chapels alongside this passuge^ the two 
nim^bcred and N^* are still qnite imposing eTen CoAestd 
in their ruin. They are conetrnoted of particularly 
tuassive semi-ashlar masonry and date from the 
fourlh or fifth century A.O. Inside are the remains 
of several images of Buddha^ of which the principal 
ones facing the entrances wer^ of colossal propor* 
tioosp Of the one in only the feet and lower 
part of the raiment have survived, but the size 
of the former (5 ft, 3 in. from heel to toe) indicate 
that the figure had an approximate height of 35 feet; 
and it follows, therefore, that the chapei itself must 
have been hardly less than 40 feet high- The core 
of these images I ns of others of the same agei is 
composed either of Icaiijiir stone roughly fsishioned 
to the sliape of the figure^ or of mud, or of mud 
and atones combined; the stucco coating in which 
the featnroB nnd other details are made out^ is 
almost pure lime. In several mstancea red paint 
is still adhering to the robea of the statues, and no 
doubt other pigments, as well as gilding* vfere 
employed for their decoration. Observe the esceU 
lence of the Modelling in the feet of some of the 
smallcr figarea. Of the heads and hands belonging 
to these staluea several were found amid the charred 
debris of the chapels. One of these heada, 
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Kigli aud qf tbe cgavcntiqniiiked type^ evideutly 
Wlpnged tq qne ot the staiiding' dgurea in tdiapel 

Xtetracin^ our atep^ add turning westward past 
sKipa JN* wa come to the little stupa W, which ib 
built Dd the ruins of an older nionument. In ita 
relic chamberi which was constructed of neat kailjhr 
atones, was found a crystal lion, and beneath it, a 
casket of Gandharu stane containing n snmll bos 
of silvery bronze with some minute bone leUca 
within, accompanied by two small pearls and one 
bead of bright bine paste. 

In the narrow space between and was a 
broken Gandhnra sculpture representing the offering 
of honey by a monkey to the Buddha, nod a little 
below it was n small enrthern pot containing five 
gold coins of the later Kush an period, one soli^ 
gold ear-ring with pearls attached to it, a few gold 
heads, plain and fiuted, and a broken ornament of 
beaten gold with a granulated border^ This deposit 
seems- to have been placed here after the adjacent 
buildings had become buried in debris. 

A little to tbo west of this point the visitor 
passes through a narrow passage between the build- 
ings P* and P^, The former of these was a stupa 
of the early Kushnn period, the latter a ehnpel in- 
the later style of masonry. In this pas^ge are two 
colossal Buddhas side by side, seated on a stono 
plinth. Their bands rest in the lap in the attitude 
of medilation (dhydna-mfidrd)^ but their heads,, 
tmfnrtunately^ are missings 
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In the open space into whieh wo now emerge is 
A tank with four stiialL sttipa£ on it^ northem and 
eABtem aides. The tank itself is hoilt of rubble * 
luaHonry such ns was ia vogue during the Scythes 
Parthian periodj and it bad eTidently fallen into 
disuse and been filled in before the bthjiII stupas 
were erected^ since the foundations of two of the 
latter (K“ nod K^) project well over the northern 
•end of the steps which descend into the t&nk^ In 
at a pa was found a relic-vaj^ containing esbes 

and three coins of Kanishka, and in the stupa 
which is approxiniatelj contemporary with it, was 
another earthen Taae ^nd tea coins of Huvishka and 
Vasudeva, five of which were found inside the vase 
along with some ashes, and five outside. It is note¬ 
worthy that these BtupaSd Uhe the larger one (K^) 
near by, are of semi-ashlar masonry faced with 
kafujurf not, as might be excepted of diaper 
masonry^ 

On the west aide of the tank, the Stupa is also 
worthy of notice- Obaerre in particular the seated 
image of the liuddha in the niche on the northern 
side, and also the cornice and other details of a dis¬ 
tinctively Hellenigtio character. 

On to the north aide of this atiipo were auhse- 
^uently built seTeml small chambers, probably 
chapels, facing north. They siaod on a common 
base adorned with n row of alunted pilaErtorfl alter¬ 
nating with niches of the same design as those above 
the teiTace of the Main Stupa, namely, trefoil 
arches and doorwnys with sloping Jambs in which 
figures of the Buddha were placed. 

22847 
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From tliie point it is wolJ worth while to oaceud 
the higher ground to the north, and taha a biid'e^yo 
view of the whole site and of the surrouiidiiig eouutiy 
(I'l. VII), When excovationa were firat started, the 
groimd^evel around the stupa area was little loa'or 
than this elevated plateau, and standing on the edge 
of the latter wo get a good idea of the amount of 
debris that had to be shifted before the many builrl- 
ings below us could be exposed to view. The point to 
which this debris rose around the Great Stupa is 
atm clearly visible on the sides of the structuro 
itself. 

Ihe »itnaib& that are now (1934) being cxpoeed. 
to view in this (quarter of the site are part of a largo 
monnstery, or rather sucrcasion of monaateries (for 
there are .tieveral auch, erected one on the ruins of 
another), which were attached to the Great 
Stupa. If the visitor will look around him, at the 
other eminences in the vaUoy, he will see that many 
of them are crowned by groups of ancient ruins, 
and he will observe that lu each group there is a 
circukr mound standing side by side with a squara 
one. In each case the eircular mound covers the 
reiiiaius of a lluddhist stupa, and the s<[Uare one 
odjoining it the rematos of a mpuastery. So it was 
at the Dharmarhjiki Stupa, the chief monument of 
its kind at Taxilai quarters for the monks were pro¬ 
vide! in close proximity to the sacred edsBce, and 
it ^is clear from the courts already excavated that 
this monastery was planned on the same lines as 
other moniufleriEs of the same age at Taiila, 
those at Mohra Morndu and .Taulifin (Ch. X>, 
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It conaiaUd, that U to say, of s^Teral situare 
courts op«n to the aky and encompasaed by 
towb oi colls ip storejfl, with verandahs in front j 
and it was provided, no doubt, with a Hull of 
Assembly, rBioctory and kite-hens. Tbe monastery 
Ti-as destroyed nod rebuilt on several occasions, but 
most of the reninina now visible belong to the early 
Mediaeval Period, A number of skeletons found in 
ihein are probably those of monks or nuns killed by 
the Huns in the latter half of tb& 5tb century 
when nil the monasteries of Taxila were destroyed- 

Descending again to the lower level wo pass, on Bermumo HV 
om* right band, the shrine which was probably 
intended for an image of the Dying Buddha. This 
btiLlding exhibits three types of masonry, represeut- 
ing three different periods of coustniclion* In the 
original shrine the stone work is of the rubble variety 
which prevailed in the Scytho-Parthian period, but 
subseejuently this shrine was strengthened and 
enlarged by the addition of a contiguous wall in the 
diaper style, as well as of a second wall eDclosing a 
jtradnkihi^ passage and portico in front. I^ter 
on, when the level had risen several feat, additiona 
in semi-ashlar loasonry w^ere made, and other repairs 
Were carried out at a still later date. The only 
minor antiquities of interest in this building were 
28 debased silver coins of the fireek king ZoiliiSi 
which were brought to light beneath the founilatiou 
nf the earliest chapel. 

The two Bmall pit^ il* are ol mterest only as Two pits M*, 
affordioj^ Bonne sliglit eviileace fis to tLe npa wlien 
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tilt) Qi Axi vrm llDiirisliiLLg. 1 kuy 

were uaed iox the mij^iag ot Iiuib i»tueeO tbeir 
, ilvoj'^ w«re eouipoaed ol LriuidJikxa reiiBis laid 

dowiiwurds, Uits xeii^ia in quey^llcn were already 
in a fludly worn and daiuaged coudiuou wiien iliey 
were lot into tlie iloori ii may isafaiy be ntferred 
tliuti a conaiderubia periud^^eay* a cenLury or more—^ 
had elapzied betw'een the time when they were carved 
and the coiifttrucUen oi the pits, wlucli lium the 
character of the walls appeal's to have taken place 
in the 4th or otJi cftntary A.D- h^videuce ol a 
eimiUr cbarauler aJ^u obtained Irom the 

chamber on the eastern side of the U-jent 

Stupa. 

The complex of chambers to comprises 
chapels erected at diJSferciit periods and in dillerent 
CoATMis etyiea of masonry. From an architectural point of 
Tiew they are in no way remarkabJet hut the chapel 
Cm merits noticej because it was here that one of the 
most interesting relics yet discovered in India was 
unearthed. The iind wad made near the back w^all 
oi the chapelj opposite the Main Stupa, and about n 
foot below the original fioor. It cousiutod of a 
steatite vessel with a silver va$e iasidoj and in the 
vase m inscribed acroll and a small gold casket 
containing some minute bone relics. A heavy atone 
placed over the deposit had, unfortunately^ been 
crushed down by the fall of the roof^ and had broken 
both the steatite vessel and the silver vase, but had 
left the gold casket uoinJured| and had chipped only 
0 few fragments from the edge of the scroll, nearly 
all of which were luckily recovered {PI. VI)^ 
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TUe inftcriptlon, iFliich is in the Khsieshthv charac¬ 
ter and dated in the year J13G (circa 78 A.D.)^ 
records that the reljcs were those of the Iford Suddha 
himself. It reads as follows:— 

1j. 1. ^ lOO. 20. 10, 4, 1. 1. dyoM ^sAadtiao IsscaiFrion ™ 
masasa divate 10. 4. 1-, iSa d»r«e pwidwtoiita™* 136^ 
lih<tQa.vato dttatii[o^ £^iia[jo-3— 

L. 2. kena [/f»]ia»An‘<i-pu(ruTiU Bahati^na 
l^oachae lutgare itastttvfna tana line pradUtavitA 
bhagavato dhatuo dhumoTar— 

L. 3. te Taciiha^ie (anurse Bodhitatvagafuiini 
vuiharajaia d^'tfapntrajo Khuthanata 

aro gadacli hinae. 

L. 4. tarva-bvdhana pugan prachega-bvdhana 
puyae araha [to'jno puyae aarvota [tvo*] napuya$ 
mata-pitu pugae tnitro-mtic/ia-floti-ia- 

L. 5. loht'[ta*]no pugae almano arogadaehhiitat 
nianue hotti a['yA] de aamoparichaigo. 

” In the year 130 of Azes, on the 15th day of 
the month of Ashadha, on this cloy relics of the Holy 
One (Buddha) were enshrined by TJraaaka, scion of 
ImtaThria/ a Bsetrian, resident of the town of 
Noacha, By him these relics of the Holy One wore 
enshrined in his own BodhisatlTa chapel at the 
Dharmarajikd st&pa at TaksbailiE, for the bestowal 
of health upon the great king, king of kings, the 
Son of Heaven, the Kushnaat in honour of all 
Buddhas; in honour of the individual Buddhas; in 

‘Perhaps latapberncw, hut the rtadinK is dotihtful. 
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honour of the Arliataj in honour of nil aentieat 
beings j in hanour of (liis) parontijj; in honour of 
(his) frieDd.^^ advisei'S^ kinsmen^ nnd blood-xelntiong; 
for tb^ bestowal of health upon himself. May this 
tby right munlEcent gift lead to Nirvana/*^ 

In the eliamber G*, on the highest floor leTel, 
were nutnotoiiB kahJOr blocks belonging to a small 
stupe. These blocks were scattered in a heap on 
the floor, defying any attempt to reconstruct from 
them the design of the sin pa from which they had 
fallen^ In one of the blocks were found two relic 
caskets of stealite.^ One of the easkets contained a 
smaller one of ivory, and in the latter waa a atill 
small or one of gold adorned with rough geometric 
and floral designs^ Inside this gold casket tv'ere a 
piece of calcined bone, a small gold bead, and a 
number of small pearls of various sises and sbapea. 
In the other casket, which was shaped like a Greek 
was a smaller silver box roughly ornamented 
and COD tain iug a smaller golden casket with some 
thin gold leaf and two pieces of calcined bone inside. 

The small circular stupa ll* was, as stated ahove^ 
repaired and enlarged on several occasions, The 
first addition made to the original structure was a 
square base of neatly cut kahjur blocks adorned 


* Thiji ins^rIption was first published by th@ writer in 
J. B. A. October 1014, pp, 0704(5. L%, J. IL 

A. S., 1015, pp. IS,^ ir, 191 ff. 314 ff; XI, Y, np. 

m ff; JiwL Ant., 191fi, pp, 120 OFj S. B. A, IF,, Wlfl 
pp. 7BT if; Ep. Tnd., Vol, XTV, pp. ff, and Ckirpu* 
laser. Ind. Yel. H, PL I, pp, 7t>-77, wberts the inserip- 
tiou is exsimined trith ftreat enidition by Proferaor Stea 
Konow, 
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with slender pilasters of the Corinthian order and a 
eirnple dentil cornice. Then came the two small 
square projections on the western face of this base; 
and at the same time a shallow portico or chapel 
was formed against this western face by running oat 
two ehort walls from the north-west and soutb-weet 
corners of the stupa^ Subsequently* but probably 
not much later* this portico or chapel was enlarged 
to about double its si^c by a further addition on 
the west. Particularly wortHy of notice are the 
well-proportioned though much damaged reliefs in 
the Gandhara style which adorn the small racesses 
between tlie prnjecHons and side w^alle. One of 
them—on the Bouth face of south projection— 
portrays the departure of Gautama from Kapila- 
vastu, uroompanied* as usual in the GandhSra 
School* by the ■pa/rfl-bearer. The other—on the 
northern face of the northern projection ^portrays 
the horse Kaathuka taking leave of his masleri 
The animal is kneeling to kiss the feet of Gautamaj 
w'hile Chandaka and another figure on the one side* 
and the trnjni-bearer on the other* look on. 

Besides these reliefs, nunierous stucco and terra¬ 
cotta heads weie found in the debris which had 
accumulated in and around thi^ chapeU 

The building L* w^hich gtands immediately to the Bun^nw L- 
Bontli of It** was a double-chambered chapel staad- 
ing on a high plinth, access to which was provided 
by a flight of KtepB on the northern side. All that 
is now left of it is the plinth w'alla cooslructed 
of large diaper mnsoiiry of the late Parthian or early 
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KufiJiaa period, but round about the building were 
fo^d numbers of Oandbara Btone reliefs which had 
evidently been dedicated from time to time and 
placed in this chapel. 

In spite of the large number of Oandbara 
sculptures recovered, the inscribed records on them 
are rare and fragmentary. The most interesting 
IS one engraved in Kliarosbthf letters on the side 
of a stone lamp, which records that it was tlie gift 
of the friar Bharmadasa, in the Dliarraariiita 
Compound of Takshn^ils,’ 


Tkicfi^ 1^. 


On the western side of the site the most atriking 
edifi™ in old days must have been the apsidal 
temple or ' Chaitya Hal],* where the faithful came 
together for their devol ions. It dates from Kushan 
times and is built of the same variety of large 
diaper mesoniy as that used in building L. In 
plan, the temple is generally similar to the 
Chaitya Halls ' excavated in the hillsides at 
Ellora and other places in Western 
and Central India, hut in this case the Interior of 
the apse is octagonal instead of round. Inside the 
apse are the remains of an octagonal stupa of 
kafijur stone, 2 ft, 6 in. below the base of which is 
a floor which must have been laid before the np^dal 
temple was built. Prom what remaine of the nave, 
it appeara to have consisted of nothing more than 
a^passage correaponding in width with one aide of 
the octagon and flanliod by very thick walls on 


' Ch Core. Ittd. Vol. It, p. 


Pl*ATE Vll. 



ViKW Oh- RrCft kimjm moktii. 
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«itlier side, Tke temple is of special interest ^ 

being one of tlie very few f t 

this kind known to oiist in Indin^ an ^ 
be discovered in ^^o^the^n India, Since ita «c 
vntion, bowevar, another and mor ^ Ltij^p 

example Las been found m the citj of hi p 

“"■mrj’; .f the .tr.c.u« ^.hielt r **>'' 

» thi. .if i. the reege rf m.U 

and on the western edge of the plotee . 

:;ue ail raised on a plinth about 4 bif -d 
ascended by fiigbts of steps on tUeir eastern side. 

;rt™ of»•»'>!'= =’ 

foundations of tirculai stupiw 

depth of 19 ft. below the plinth level and 

intended for the support of a ^ 

terv at Mohra Moradn (pp. 123-24). 

'in another of the chambers, was a floor of 
glass tiles of bright aatire bine with a few othe 
Jifoum-black, white and yellow-miied w ih 

thSm. These tiles average lOi m. square by i 
thick and are of tranap^nt glass the first com¬ 
plete apecimens of their hind whmh have ?et come 
to light in India. In conncMon with these iloj 
it isfnteresting to recall the Chine^ 
glass making was introduced into China from 
Wthem Indio. The tiles were found laid in a 
Boraewhat careless manner on a bed of earth, an^ 
it was evident that they were not occnpying the 
position tor which they were originally intended, 
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which may have beep the procesaioo path of the 

Maip Stppa^, 

From the Dharmarajika Stupa the visitor who 
is pressed for time or does not lite waltiogt 
drive hack by road to the uip^eum and theace to 
the city of Sirkap aud the Kunala Stupa; or^ if he 
prefers it^ he cap reach the Kunala Stupa on foot 
by a path which leads northwards from the 
Dharmarajiku Stupa and passes through a deGle in 
the Knthiul ridge, thouce descend into Sirkap and 
60 rejoin his car or tonga at the north gate of the 
city; or* thirdly, ho can make a farther excursion 
across the :fie!d 6 to an interesting group of Bud¬ 
dhist remeiua in the glen of Giri behind the 
villages of Khu-rrani PrtScha and Khurram Gufar, 
If he follows the second course, the walk to the 
Kuuula Stupa, which is rough and stony, will take 
about half an hour. To Giri the diatance ia about 
three milee^ 


^ Cf* p. 4ir mjTra. 
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CHAPTEK V 

EuDU^IST remains 1-5^ 'I' HE! fiLRJf OV C^IKX 

Lookms E.-S.-E, from the Dharmarajikii Stupa romnov 
the two Tillages of Khurram PrachS and Khurramoif 
truj&T can be seen neatUng into the hiEside nt the 
foot of the Margnlla spur, between these Tillagea 
a Mcky defile through the hills leads to a small 
secluded valley and thenre by way of a rough 
torrent bed to the gleu of Giri, where there is a 
peretiuial spring of excellent water and, near byi 
n Ziarat. Above this glen the hills of the 
Maignlla spur rise some 1,600 feet on the south, 
but not more than 400 to 600 feet on the other 
sides. Such a spot, shut off from the world, pro¬ 
tected from the winds, and provided with an ample 
supply of running w-ater, nmst have been Irresist- 
ihly allractive to the Buddhists, and ft is not 
smirriaing, therefore, to find hero the mins of two 
considerable groups of stupas and monastenea 

_one on a terrace immediately above the spring, 

the other on the lower ground a couple of 
furlongs to the west. These Buddhist monasteries 
and stupas, however, are not the only remains that 
invest this spot with interest* On the south side 
of the valley and betw'cen it and the glen of Giri 
is a rooky hill over 500 yards in length from east 
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or to wtf-gt by half aa mucJi from liorili to eoutk^ 
which ia detached from the maia spur by a ateaply 
acarped oa the weai* a more open doproe^ion 
on the BO util and a shallow saddle on the eoatj 
while on the nortk are steep bluffs alteruating with 
more gently-sloping bays. In old days this 
naturally strong position was further strengthened 
by a bastioned waU^ of which a considerable aectioiip 
eome b5Q yards in lengthy can Btill be seen in a 
ruined eonditicin at iU eastern end^ while other 
Bhort sections are traceable here and there over the 
‘t western half of the kill-top^ Along the south side 
\ this wall is between 10 and 11 feet in thichsese^ 
and faced with a late type of aemi-astilaT masonry« 
Not far from the S.-E. comer is a narinw gateway^ 
The bastions^ which are semi-circular in plan^ are 
placed at regular intervals along tke curtain o£ the 
wallf m well as at the salient and re-entrant angles. 

I* In front of the curtain is a plinth Intended pro- 
I hahly to protect the base of the wall agaioat under¬ 
mining. Of the fortifications on the opposite hillt 
to the south only a short section is now traceable. 
They are clearly defined at the point where they 
cross the ravine and for a space of about 180 feet 
beyondj where tliey turn eastward around the 
shoulder of the hill, but from there onwards their 
alignment is uncertain. It is clear, Lowevet, that 
they must liave embraced within their circuit the 
all-important spring of water higher up the ravine 
towards the west, and it is not unlikely that they 
also took in the monastery area A-B^ Inside ihesw 
fortifications the hill-top is rugged and uneven t^ 
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a degree and for the moat part quite denuded of 
earlli. The remains of dwellmgs and other i^truo- 
tures are everywhere in evidence, but potaberds 
and the like are not in such quuptities 03 might be 
e:spectedj if this stronghold was in ocoupaliou 
for any length qf time. For these reasons, 
coupled with the remoteness of the spot^ it may 
be inferred that the strong ho Id was intended as ^ 
place of refuge in timea of needp chieflyp one sur- 
mi&ea, for the protection of the large bodies of 
Buddhist monks living at the Dharniarajika and 
neighbouring monasteries. In the Khurram valley 
alone more than a score of these mouo^teries are 
still traceable on mounde round about the Dhar* 
marajika Stupa or further to the east ; and there 
were many more on the ridges to the north and 
souths It ia highly probable, too, that this Giri 
stronghold was used by refugees from the many 
monaii^terios on the further slope of the Haihial apur^ 
including Jatilia^^ Mohra Moradu and Bajmnp who 
on the occasion of hostile invaeioos might easily have 
found themaelvea cut off from the city of Sirsukh. 
In the fifth century A.D.^ from which this strong- 
hold appears to date, the whole body of monks in the 
environa of Taxila must have run into many thou¬ 
sands^ and, even assuming that they could have tukon 
refuge inside the city, they may have had strong 
reasonB for preferring to defend themselves in a fast¬ 
ness such as that of GIri, which might well ^cape 
the full force of an invasion and from which, if 
necessary, they could beat a retreat into the higher 
hills of the Murree range. Towards the close of the 
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fifth ceotuty the EuddhisU especiallj wbj^ hard put 
to it to escape the fury of the White Huns, who wore 
tbea overrunoia^ the Horth-Wcst of India, aad 
this stiniig'tiDld of Gin iut-mnestiiig ^yideno^ 

of the inudinent dangen to which the inonks were 
then exposed. 

Of the two groups of monastic buildings at Giri 
(Pis. VIII and IX) the larger (A-B), which, as 
stated above, atauds on a projecting terrace j'ust 
above the spring, coveTs an area of 136 yards from 
north to toiith by 60 yards from east to west. To 
the north is a large stupa* to the south, a monasterv 
with some 30 apartments oo tho ground flor.r; and 
in the space hotween them, a complex of walls 
which have only been partially oxcavated Imt which 
may he assumed to have belonged to a chapel 
court. The stupa, which measures 62 feet sfjuare 
and rises to a height of about 16 feet, is in a very 
dilapidated condition. Its core, as usual, is of 
heavy rubble and its facing of kaSj'ur stone finished 
off in plaster, AJI that is now left of the base¬ 
ment consists of a low plioth relieved by a 
line of dwarf Corinthian pilasters and a tier 
above it, no more than 1' 6' in height, which ia 
dispro^rtmnately small for so hfg an edifice. 
From the fact that no fragments of stucco reliefs 
were found in the debris round the stQpa, it mav 
be inferred that its wails were devoid of ornament. 

The monastery B, which is somewhat excep- 
tmaally well jrreserved, especially on its southern 
side, is of semi^ashlar masonry of a decadent type, 
and, so far as the maia court is concerned, planned 
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on the usual linea- Banged about the four sides 
of thia court are 18 eeUsp some of which are pro¬ 
vided with wall Dtches; in the middle of the 
uorihern side is an entrance veetibiile> and in the 
southern a passage leading: to what are presumably 
the kitchen and dining roomSp as weli as to the 
stairs by which the upper floor was reached. The 
disposition of thia part of the monasteir is unusual. 
In other contemporary mouasterscs^ like those of 
Jaiiliah and \fih a ^foiudu, there was^ in addition 
to the Court of Cells, a Hall of Assembly, a kitchen 
(generally with a scullerv and store-room attached) 
and a refectory. But in planning this monastery 
at Oiri difficulties were experienced owing to the 
constricted area and uneven character of the rocky 
ground. Thus, at the back of the three cells 
numbered 10, 11 and 12 on the plan, where the 
Hall of Assembly ought naturally to have been 
placed, there is an outcrop of rock which it would 
hare taken immease labour to remove* To get 
over the difficulty, this outcrop appears to have 
been levelled up to the height of the first floor, and 
it is probable that the Hall of Ag^emhly was built 
on ita lop, though all remaina of it have now dis¬ 
appeared; while in order to provide direct access 
to this holi as well as to the npper-storey cells, a 
stairway vrm constructed on the east side of tlie 
pa.ssage ailitded to above. The passage itself was 
roofed by means of a corbelled vault, two courses. 
of w^hich are still in place, and received light and 
air thrnngh a window^ at the Kouthem end. In its- 
west side ia a doorway^ with its corbelled arch 
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intact^ thraug^h which the group of room^ compria- 
lag tliB kitchen and refectory were reached. The 
room which appears to have served as the refec- 
tory, 18 imduly email, but would hove sufBced to 
seat between 20 and 30 monks*. The two other 
rooms resemble ordinary cells, but their position 
leaves little doubt that they served as kitchen ami 
scullery. The passage on the north of Jfo. 19 leads 
to a small side entrance like the one in the kitchen 
<juarters of the monastery at Jauliah. 

Of th e com pies of structures between the Stupa 
Court and the Monastery only a small section has 
been clMred, and the plan has yet to be made out- 
The minor objects recovered from this group 
uf buildings comprised iron nails, fish-plates, 
hinges, clamps, arnjw-heade, needles, a sickle, 
copper rings, bandies of bells, antimony rods, 
glass and ivorj- bangles, and stone beads, 

The other monastic Bottlement (C, D, E) is set on 
a raised terrace at the western end of the glen, 
with the hillside sloping steeply down to it cm the 
west and a torrent bed skirting it on the south and 
east—a position that has proved anything but 
faTOumble to the preservation of the buildings, 
flinee the torrent lins shorn nwav a large part of the 
eastern side of the site, and floods sweeping down 
the hillside have cut across the stupa court. 

Fnliko the larger monastery described above, 
this one IS constructed mainly of diaper maaounr 
of the Ute Parthian or Early Kuahun period, but 
has undergone eaiensive reconstruction in serai- 
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afthlar masonry of a late type. Of the Main StupOr 
which ataacls on the northern side of the mcmastarj', 
less than a quarter la now stantling, the other three 
quarters haying been washed away by floods- 
From the little that remains, however, it is evident 
that its plinth was a square of about 60 feet each 
way, with an ascending flight of steps in the middle 
of the ngrlhern side. Each face is relieved by n 
line of Corinthian pilasters standing on a moulded 
base and finiehed with plaster reliefs. The pilas¬ 
ters, cornice and base are of koajur atone, the 
panels between of limestone diaper masoniy- 
repaired in semi-ashlar, and the core of nibble. A 
large number of plaster reliefs, in more or less 
broken and fragmentary condition, were found 
lying at the foot of the stiipa on ite western side. 
In style, they approximate to the later sculptures 
from Jauliaii and Mohra Ifoi^du, and evidently 
belong to the period of Ihn later reconstruction. 
Among them was a colossal head of a Buddha 
image which lay between the subsidiary structures 
2 and 3 on the west side, and a colossal hand, 
possibly belonging to the same image, which was 
only a few feet away in front of the third panel 
from the north-west comer. A third figure, when 
first excavated, looked curiously like a caricature;, 
for the head of a life-sisw image, which adorned 
the drum of the etiipa, had slipped into an almoat 
natural position on the body of a much smaller one, 
and gave it a singularly grotesque appearante, 
Parallel with the west and the north sides of 
the Main Stiipa, at the north-west Comer, is a row 
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of gubeidiary structtues aumbered £fom 1 to S ia 
tte plan. Of tliose, Nos* 1^ 3, 5^ 6j 7 and S are 
gmall votiFe fitupas of the oustoTuary type reaembl^ 
ing those at Jaulian aadj like tbem^ decorated ’srith 
tiers of Hons and AtlantoB, or of CoriDtliian pilaii- 
ters altemaiing with niches in which figures of the 
Hnddfia aud attendants ixre oaually poE^rayed^ 
All, howeverp are now in a sorry stale of dilapida- 
tion. 

Againat the wail on the south side of the Stupa 
Court waa a row of chainbers, one of which served 
aa an entrance portico to the monaateiy^ and the 
others aa image chapels. In the apace between 
theuij patches of lime plaBier painted red were 
found still adhering to the wall of the court at the 
point marked R in the plaup and a few heads and 
other fragments of stucco figni'es were unearthed 
in the corner at the point S. 

The first Court of Cells, Dp is a small one. 
comprising a vestibule and S cells ranged on the 
northj west and east sides. This accommodation. 
howevoTp was augmented by the addition of two 
other courts, E and F, further to the south, witii 
nine or more extra cells; so that, allowing for a 
double storey in each group, some forty monks in 
all could have been housed there. In court D, the 
central depresaioa—the only_ part open to the sky 
Was exceptionally small, measuring no more than 
16 by 12 feet. At its E. comer is the usual 
drain for carrying off the roof water* On the west 
side of this court the cells are still standing to a 
height of nine feet* They are provided with small 
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windows set high in tho back wall, tho siUa of 
which slopo downwards to lh« inside, and with the 
customary corWled wall niches. Comniunicating 
betw'een courts D and E is o passage, nearly 9 feet 
in width, from which a flight of steps ascends to 
tho first floor and which also gives access to two 
large rooms. One of thcsse rooms was probably 
the Hall of Aescmbly: the purpose of the other is 
uncertain. As ehown hy the character of it® 
masonry, this monastery dates back to late Fai¬ 
th ion or early KiishiSii times, when the monks were 
accustomed to beg and eat their food lo the streets 
of tho city, and when no kitchen accommodation 
was, therefore, provided. In the case of JanliSfl 
and other monasteries, which also go back to the 
same period, kitchens and sculleries were added at 
a later date, and it ia probable that similar addi¬ 
tions were made here at Giri. If so, they may be 
situated in the as yet unexcavated area to the west 
of court K OT Pp 

Besides the stucco reliefs referred to above 
from the Stupa Court, the minor antiquities 
recovered from this monastery included spear and 
arrow heads, fishplates, rings, spoons and bommera 
of iron, a miniature casket, antimony rode or 
copper, pipal leaves and rosettes of the same mstal, 
bangles of shell, copper and glass, stone heads and 
a amall gold ornament sot with 4 carbuncles. 
Among them also was a particnlarly fine relief of 
grey GandhSra stone depicting the Buddha gaated 
in the IndroSala cave with attendant figures on 
either eide and animals iu front. From above. 
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four dee^ shower down flowers on the Buddha’s 
*e>id. The compositiom, pose and modelling of the 
are eiceptionaUy happy, and rank this relief 
Among the beat of the Gandhnra soulpturea found 


k from this monaateiy oum- 

bo^ 309, but most of them were much worn 
and many were whoUy illeglbU. Besides Local 
Taiilan, they included coins of Ares, Area and 
^pavarma. Hcmneus and Kadphises, Soter 
Megas, Kaniflhka, HuTishha, Vosudeva, Shapur 
III and Hormurd IL A fact that they bring out 
^ that, at the time of the destruction 
of the monastery, an extraordinary yariety of coins 
issued several centuries before must have been still 
4!uiTent in this part of ludia 





chafteh VI 

Stupa of KunIla 

Al the time when Hsiiaii T^ang viiited Ta^ilet 
the city of .Sirkap had been deserUd for more than 
five ceDturies and its rampatta and buildings maet 
long have been in rnina. The city in which the 
pilgrim himself sojourned, h the oily now known 
ea Siraukh> where numerouH structures of the early 
medieval period are still tracenble. In the neigh- 
bonrhood of thia city there were four famous 
Buddhiat monuments which the pilgrim described. 
One of these was the tank of ElBputra, the Dragon 
King; another w'aa a stupa which marked the apot 
where, according to the Bnddha*a prediction^ one 
of the four Great Treaaurea will be revealed when 
Mai trey a appears as Buddha^; a third was the 
atnpa of the ** aacrifieed head/* said to have been 
built by Afioka and situated at a distance of 13 or 
13 li to the north of the capital; the fourth was a 
fttOpa also said to have been built by A^ka to oom- 
memorate the spot where hie son Xunula had had 

^ The four Great Tr^asurH roferred to are those of 
ElSpatra in Gamiharap in Mitbila, Pinas] a in 

XnlicaB and BaCba in tho (BonAzi^a) couetTyp CA 

Tf* On Fwin CrAwaniJ, p* S43, 

n 


TncsTiiiiOATimf 
or TBM SeCti,. 
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6 je8 put out. The first and second of these 
niouanientfl were rightly identified many years ago 
l>y (.'enera! Ounojngham: the one with the aacred 
now known as the Panja Sahib at Hasan 
Abdal, the other with a ruined stupa which crowns 
the ndge above Baott pii,d. As to the other two, 
Cunninghum laboured under the false idea that the 
city which Hsflan Tseng visited was the city on the 
Bhif wound instead of in Sirsukh, and he could 
not, therefore, but fail to identify the location of 
the two stupas. Now that we know that the earliest 
city of Tastla was on the Bhir mound and the 
latest in Sirsuleh, it is clear that the stupa of the 
wcnficed bead ’* is none other than the Bhallar 
«npa, which occupies a commanding position on 
the extreme western spur of the Sarda hill, and it 
IS probable that the memorial of Eunala’s misfor¬ 
tune is the stupa which occupies a hardly inferior 
position on the northern slopes of Hathial, com¬ 
manding a splendid view of the lower city of 
Birkap and of the wLoie of the Haro valley'^fpl, 

u* desoribea this stupa as being 

above 100 feet high, and situated to the south-east 

^ mi north side of the 

and many had their prayers answered bv the res- 

Ir. r *^‘^*^* ’ to 

3 b i-t Of how his step. 

fell in love with him and 
induced A4)ka to send him as Viceroy to Tak- 

^C/, T. Wetton,, Oa Citing, Vol. f, pp. 245 
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aha^ ; of how she then wrote a deepalch in htr 
husbandname and sealed it with the seal oi his 
teeth while he slept, bringing acousationa againat 
Knnala and ordering his eyes to be put out; of 
how the ministers shrank from executing the order^ 
hut the prince him sell insisted on obedience to his 
father^ of how he then wandered forth with hie 
wife and begged his way to the far-otf capital of 
his father; of how his father recognised him by bis 
voice and the strains oE hia lute; and of how the 
cruel and vindictive queen was put to dealh and 
I the pr incog's eye-sight restored at Uodb-Gayi 
I through the help of the Buddhist Arhat OhoshaJ 
The southern hill referred to by Ilsuan Tsang 
can only be the hili of Unthiul which bounds the 

^ In its osseBce iko etory of Kunala and Tisfo'&r^k- 
shitA is tho oame ua that of Hii>po1ytua and Phaedra, 
and it is not utilikoly that it doriTfld from tUo 

classical Crock legend. Stirh legends must hare b&cn 
f Ami Hat cnntii^li amoiia tho Eoiraaian fa reeks m tho 
ttorth-west of fndin. Witness, for eiamplo. the drama 
of Antigone portrayed ou a vase found at P'e6hawaT+ 
Sotdo Torsions of the atory tepreaie'iii Aloka as aondiug bis 
son to rcatoro order in TakahaHilfi on the advico of * 
M in iflior of State, not through tho inatTumcntality of 
TiahyAtiikahit&, and in semo Tersioui the pnneo dies after 
bis rotam homo irithoal any miraclo tTanapiring to rostoro 
bis oye-^igbt. Hifl ronT haRio waa DhamiaviTardhaiia and 
his father bim Kunlla boeausa his oyoa worn small 

and beautifiil, like those of tbo HimaTUt bird of that 
tiamo. Tho bUodlnj; of tho prlctM waa tho outcome of evtJ 
fearme wrought in a previoiis eicistence. Atoording to one 
idotv, bo had blinded BOO door; acoordiug to Aitolber, an 
arhat; or, according to tbo ATodAnakalpalitfli be bad tAkou 
the pvi^ frolics) out of a chaiiv&r fihcflha, tho uame of 
the nriiAt who restored bis eyeoigbt to Knufila, waa sTpo 
the name of a famous oculist of this district. Cf. T, 
Wattenii, for, tit. 
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Haro valley on the soutli; and the meet conspicuous 
atiipa on its northern side is the one on the 
northern moat ridge erected almost directly over the 
StsminioH. remains of the old wall of Sirkap^ though, if the 
direction indicated in Hatian Tseng's text is cor¬ 
rect, we ought to look for the stupa of Kunala in 
the region of Mohp Mojidu rather than of Sirkap. 
In proposing to identify it with the great stupa 
huilt above the eastern fortifications of the latter 
I have taken into consideration the imposing 
dimensions and very striking situation of this 
monument, coupled with the fact that the direc* 
tions found in Hsuan Tsang with reference to the 
points of the compass have so often proved to bo 
faulty. The stupa referred to rests on a lofty 
• rectangular base which measures 63 feet 9 in. from 
- east to west by 105 ft, 1 in. from north to south, 
and was provided trith a stepped approach at its 
northern end. The base rises in three terraces, 
the lowermost of which is relieved by a series of 
stunted Corinthian pilasters resting on an elaborate 
" torus and acotia “ moulding and formerly sur¬ 
mounted by a dentil cornice and copings, with 
Hindu brackets of the " notched ” variety inter¬ 
vening between the capitals and the comice, The 
middle terrace is plain, but covered with a coating 
of plaster. The uppermost terrace was decorated 
in much the same way as the lowest one, but was 
nearly three times as highf and the base mouldings 
and entablature were proportionately more maasive 
and elaborate. 
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Of the auperstructure of thiA mDnuin^iit only ft 
ivngmmt oi the core has eiurvived m but tlie 
form and cunatructioa of tbe terraced base, coupled 
with the atyle of tbo decorative details^ leave no^ 
room for doubt tbat tba etupUj as it stands^ is of 
the same age as the great Bhallar Stupa on the 
opposite side of the valley i and to judge by the 
character of the maoj archltoctuTal membora- 
belougiog to the upper part of tbe atructure which 
were lying in considerable numbers round Its buse^ 
it seems fairiy safe to conclude that the elevation 
of the drum nud dome resembled that of the Bhalla^ 
Stupa; in other words, that the drum was circulnr 
and strikingly lofty in proportion to the siM of the 
monumentp and that it was divided into sis or seven 
tierflj alight!j receding one above the other, which 
were adorned with rows of pilostersp friesses and 
dentil cornices In much the Bame laaluon as the 
terraces of the base. As in the Bhallar Stupa, too, 
as well as in other stupas of this date, the relic 
chamber wae no doubt pi seed near the top of the 
edifice; for oo trace of any chamber was found in 
or below the plinth of the buildings 

A remarkable feature of this monument is the 
delicate concave curvature of the plinths Tbe 
wegtern side of the stupa ^ for example, measuTod 
in a straight line from end to end, is T4 ft, 10 in. 
long: but the line thus drawn does not coincide' 
with the actual line of the plinth, which recedes 
gradually inwards towards the centre, the greatest 
distance between the arc and the chord heing three 
inches. It is well known, of course, that entasis 
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of the (jolumna and curvature ef other Uue^j 
horisontal aa well aa perpeadicdur, was ayetems- 
tically employed io Greet orchitecture in order to 
corr^t the apparent defects caused Uv optical 
iltusione; and it may be thot this idea was intro¬ 
duced from "Western Aeiu, along with the many 
other nellenistic features which characterise the 
archi^ture of Tasila and the North-’West. But, 
if this was an, it would appear that the optical 
principles which underlay the idea could not have 
been properly understood by the builders of this 
stupa; for in this case the concave curvature has 
the effect of exaggerating the illusion, instead of 
correcting it. 


This stupa, which I assign to the third or fourth 
cenlu^ A.D., was not the earliest monument to he 
erected on this interesting site. Buried in the core 
of the structure and towarils its north-west corner, 
WM found another and very much nnialler stupa, 
w c appears from its style to hav*e been erected 
m the time of the Scytho-Parthians, when the city 
waU alongside of it on the east won still standing 
intact. Thifl older edifice is perched on a small 
^cicy eminence and is standing to a height of 9 ft. 
M in. It IS constructed of rough hlocts of lime¬ 
stone and consists of a square plinth with drum 
and dome above, the only feature that has dis¬ 
appeared being the crowning umbrella. Originallv 
the rough masouiy was covered with lime plaster 
on which the mouldings and other decorative 
details were worked, but all the plaster has 
fallen from the sides. 


now 
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IniniediaUly to the west of the Kunnla Stupa MoNj^Twr. 
&ud at a slightly Ligher level, is a spaoious and 
vary aolidlj built monaiSitery ia the semi-ashlar 
style, which is rnauifestly contemporary with the 
later stiipa. Its walls are standing in places to a 
height of between 13 and 14 feet^ and it consists of 
a large court to the north and a hall to the south, 
the iotal length of the exterior wall opposite tho 
sLupa beings on it now etanda, about 192 feet, and 
the width of the court about 155 feet^ The court 
is of the usual form with an open 

rectangle in the centro surrounded by a raised 
verandah and cells. In the Cells are the customary 
arched niches for the reception of lamps etc. On 
the western side of this court the foundations have 
slipped down the lulbide and many of thn cella 
have been dsetrcjed. The same fato^ too, has 
befallen the southern side of the hull* evidently an 
** Assembly Hall and this muet have happened in 
ancient days, since the original massive walls on 
the south and west of it were replaced by thinner 
walk of Tubble, not on the same aligomeni but 
further to the north and east, the area of the hall 
being thus substantially reduced* If this monas¬ 
tery ever possessed a refectory and kitchen, they 
must have been situated to the west of the Hall of 
Assembly. 
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throughout aud variea in thickness from 
16 ft. to 31 ft, 6 in. It is strengtln^oed at intervals 
on the owteide by solid rectangular bastionsj with 
a low berm between^ intended especially to protect 
its foundations. The height of the walls and 
hastiop^ was probably between 20 und 30 feet* and 
it may be assumed that the bastions were built in 
two storeys, of which the upper was doubtless 
hollow and loopholed. Xhe walls between the 
UastiODS would also be loopboled aliove and pro¬ 
vided with a terrace on the inner side for the use 
of the defenders. * 

Against the inner face of the wall* tbihe west 
of the North Gate, are some aubstantially built 
rooms evidently intended for the guardi and on the 
opposite side of the High Street are the remains of 
one of the ramps by which the defenders could 
mount on to the well. The gradient at the gateway 
must always have been a steep oue^ and us the level 
of the ground inside the city roasi it became steeper 
and steeper^ necessitating the construction of a 
deep drain to carry off the rush of water. 

Of the remains unearthed within the walls, the eucscmaivi 
majority belong to the two latest settlements and Smttlhiwtb* 
date from Parthian and Early Kusbnn times (1st 
century A.I).). Below them are^tha remains of ^ 
earlier settlements (see pp.^lOl-S^below), of which 
the third and fourth + counting from the top, apper¬ 
tain to the period of the Scytho-Parthians, and the 
fifth and si:sth to the peritKl of the Greeks. As may 
he seen from the plan on PL XI, the escavationa 
extend in a broad strip from the northern wall right 
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throu^L tW tern of the low« city, comprising 

her of buildioga on eithor side of it, tog^tW with 
egularly aligned side-slreets between them.* 

“ spaciona ApsidaJ Temple 
of the Buddhiste and several small shrines app^ 
teimog probably to the Jaina faith, but the 

distin"'? t^A “tops, whUe one, 

eidlilv construction, is 

oceiin* ? ** palace. This last-mentioned edifice 

WaTer Gate n t*"* 

«j not, thu*360 fM ' nlj'j' 

*pa »f o,„ 4(HI f«t ^ M r ''■ “•'.* 

KiiiMitn^ oldest part4 of th& 

century AD b^f 

half of ire referable to the second 

PrivatTln'Tf - the 

haojur stoi"^ Audience, the rubble is faced with 

«s. ‘ s i'uvr •' 

« iQoae still to be seen ,a ih^ Japdiil 
hifthtir Rdd tiglior*'^tho»*,^? greets end honaea rm 

. -no J I''* ”iEJ> Stmet. 

clear nf d^hrii whil^ tlie SLjreot vju kopt 
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temple. In mnnj of tlic chambei^^ ghaaea sunk in 
the face of the walls mark the places where wooden 
beamsj to which panelling could be nfEsed, were 
originally let into the masonry. In other cham¬ 
bers, the eurface of the walla waa covered with lime 
or mud plaster and finished off with a colour-wash. 

Only three entrances to the palace now exists 
one from the High Street on the west and 
two from Thirteenth Street on the southf but it is 
□at unlikely that there was another entrance on the 
eastern side^ where several walls hove been de&^ 
troyed. All the entrances are small. The one 
from the High Street led across an open court and 
down a corridor into what w^as probahly ibo court 
of Private Audience^ with a raised hall on its 
Booth side, which served the same purpose aa 
the Diwnn-i-Khas% Ln Mughal palaces. Tho 
ebambers about Ibis court were the best in the 
palace and were ne doubt occupied by tbe king 
himself^ Tbe second entrance^ which is about ten 
yards up Thirteeulh Street, led along a corridor to 
the “ Court of the Guard and this presunjably 
was tbe entrance ordinarily used by visitors to the 
private part of the palaco, who would naturally 
have to pass the guard before being admitted to 
the royal apartments. Tbe third entrance, w^hicb 
would be used by less favoured viaitors, was higher 
up the same street and gave access to the Court of 
Public Audience (Dlwanri-Amm), where darbara 
would be held and tbe ordinary busineM of state 
transacted I the rooms about the Dpen court, serving 
as offices. 
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On the nor^ side of the Public Court and com¬ 
municating with it by u eingle doorway, were 
Mver^ aiaall, aelfHXjatained groups oi rooms, the 
location and plan of which auggeat that they wore 
intended for state-guosts. Beyond these, again, to 
the north were the inner precincts of the palace 
reserved for the women folk and separated from the 
rwt of the palace by noticeably substantial walls 
while to the east of the zeniina was a complex of 
small and indifferently built quarters, presumably 
for the palace attendants and menials. 


A feature of interest in this part of the palace— 
between the women's and menials’ quarters—is a 
small coimt with a square stupa base on its north 
side, whmh was eyidently some sort of private 
chapel. Banged alongside the stupa were found 
four small votive tanks of terracotta, which mav 
be seen ,n the museom. Each tank is provided 
with a descending flight of steps, and inside each 
are aquatic animals, while birds perch on their 
edges and the corners are surmounted by miniature 
lamps-lhe whole thus symbolising the four ele- 
men s , ear^ , air, flre, and water. In what precise 
way the^ tanks entered into the religious obser- 
rences of the period, is not known. Votive tanks 
of a somewhat similar kind, under the name 

Ben^tH'^V 

arkable, la that similar tanks were in use in the 
A^ean islands as far back as the 7th century B.C. 
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Til E^jjpt 03 far back as tbe Third D^aaty, 
flonie 3000 years earlier! 

Although this palade is eonaiderahly larger and 
huIU more suhstantlallj than the privale houHes, 
there is nothing at all pretentious ia its planning 
or BintLptiioiia in its adornment. This is a feattire 
■which w0a commented on by Philostrattss^ the bio¬ 
grapher of Apolloniiig, who sayap when speaking of 
the palacOp that they aaw no magnificent architec¬ 
ture there, and that the men^s chamhers and the 
porticoes and the whole of the vestibule were very 
-chaste in Btyle+^ These remarks of Philoatmtiis 
are valnahle as affording another proof of the 
-snbstantial correctnesfl of hia account of Tosila, 
whichj aa we fthall presently see,^ fin da general 
corroboration in tho character of the prlraie houses. 

In apitep however, nf the palace being m bare and 
unadorned^ its remains are highlv interesting^ if 
-only by reason of the plan they dipclose—the first 
plan of a building of this kind which has yet been 
recovered in India; and this interis^t 10 still further 
increased, when we realise that the plan bearfl 0 
sbrihing resemblance to those of the AssyTian paloce# 
of Mesopotamia. This wilt host he understood by 
comparing It with the palfice, for example^ of 
Sargon at Khorsabadt* thoiigh the latter^ of course, 
IS on an altogether vaster scale. In the Palace of 

* Cj>^ ri?. ft. Ch. XXV. 

■ Fp. 92-^ 

‘ Fcrrot and Clirpicic, dr Tomo 

tr, PI. V. 
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Sargon there it the eame great court flumunded 
} c Eitiilwnsr on the one side of it, the same 
court for retainers; on the other, the apartmenta 
of the zenana. Here, also, the other half of the 
palace is occupied, just as it is at Tasila, by reoop, 
hou and public ^ome. The Zikurrat tower, which 
ui the palace of Sargon was placed at the aide of the 
Mnana, is a feature which appertains peculiarly to 
the A^yrian religion. In the Taxila Palace, its 

place 18 taken by the modest little stupa court re- 
lorred to above. 

That a palace at Tasila of the ^ta or Pahlava 
period should haTe been planned substantially 
OT the same lines as an Assyrian palace i 
fesopotaiam need occasion no surprise, when we 
jeuiemlier the vitality and persistency of the in* 
fluence which Assyria exerted upon Persia, Pactria 
that ®«atrles, and remember, too, 

established culture of all these eounlHes. But it 

r ■" ^ baildiuga 

arcTiW T to disentangle the 

archaeological problems of this period 

The small antiquities found in the palace con* 

terracottas and potteries, various 

and Wda, gems 

Wrd If rr a small 

hoard of 61 copper come of Aaes T, Ases II and 

^“"^‘^Pharea, Hermaeus and Kad- 

InJrT ^ earthenware 

moulds for casting coins, which were found in a 






S5 

ii}Om or &bop outiiidis the neftr its souUi- 

west comer. The coiusi of whiuh tlio iiapre&s is 
-clear in many of the monlcUj are those of Azes 11. 
rrobahiy the mo aids belonged to the plant of some 
iorgor of the PidiLava epoch. Eight of them are 
complete and twenty broken. 

The private houses in Sirkap are constructed loi PmyATn 
the moat part of the same rubble masonry that is Honam, 
used in the palace ^ hut some of the more liuporttint 
among them have been rebuilt or repaired in the 
peculiar diaper masonry (pp. 45-(j above) which came 
^ into fashion under the Parthlaos about the middle 
■of the 1st century A.D. Inside and outside, the 
walls were covered with lime or mud plaster, to 
which truces of colour were sometimes found adher¬ 
ing. Timber was used for the upper doors and 
roofs, as well as for verandahs, doors and smaller 
httings, emd in some coses, npparentlyi for panelling 
on the wallsi As usual in the Orient, the roofs were 
flat and covered wdth a thick layer of mud. Whe¬ 
ther the walls Avere of solid stone throughout, is 
‘Open to question. In the Pippala and aome other 
monasteries (Ch. X) most of the interior walls wero 
solid to n height of two or three feet only, the upper 
part being composed of mud and bonldenj com¬ 
bi ned; and there are reasons for infeniDg that this 
method of construction was adopted in many of the 
private houses. 

In the matter of Ibelr plans, the housea display 
less symmetry than might he expected in a city 
418 regularly laid out as Sirkap, but they show a 
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decided improvemeat on tJio earlier ioueea at the 
Blur fiite, and m spite theii- conapicuoue diveraitv 
and .negnlanti., they are Ll based To^e 
und the ««iia principle. Tho unit of their desiifn 

passed* Lv “h ’ 1 «**«>“' 

fk I ^ ^baiubers [th^uhiStaj^ just as it is in 

, tkroe^ four or jnora times acoordLne^ ta fha 

Biock g, In^^blwk leooaatructed. 

pawLr 

ehriu^ i^eaVed 

£S»' - 

the middle of the first century A D and - 

floor. The minor buildings in the same block to 
q SOU and east of this bouse are evidently Labita- 

hav/kfl thh period seem to 

e afreet, so tbat passers-by might enter and par 
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thair deyotiona^ In Ibis Louae, tlia gbrlDe probably 
appeitained to tha Jaina faitb.^ It ooDaiat& of a 
small raoiangular base adorned with a series of five 
pilaaton oa each aide^ wilb a aimple base moutiUiig^ 
and witb a cornice relieved by the familiar ** bead 
and reel ” pattern. Tbo drum, dome and umbrella 
of tbis stupa have fallen^ but parte of tbcni were 
unearthed in the debris of the courtyard^ along with 
portions of two Persepolitan columns with crowning 
liops^j which used to standi probably^ on the corners 
of the base, and numerous members of the balus¬ 
trade which ran arouod its edge. In the centre 
of the base and at a depth of about 4 feet from its 
top^ was a small relic chamberp aud within this 
chamber was a steatite casket contaiamg eight 
copper coins of the Scytho-Partbian King Aies 11 
(F) and a smaller casket of gdlA, in which were 
some fragments of oalcined boncp small pieces of 
gold Ieaf| and cnmelian and agate beadsp 

Close by the south side of the stairoaea ia w 
fimall square plinth^ the purpose of which is doubt¬ 
ful. A plinth of a similar kind occurs at the 
bigger stupa at JandiaL Judging from their 
unanbstantial character, it seems hardly likely that 
these plinths were intended to sustain the weight of 

' The reason for regarding atepMbrinos its of 

Jain A rather than Boddhiiit origin^ is that they tlosoly 
rtsso^hle certain Jaina depicted la reliefs from 

Mathura. 

’ Tmitatodp no doubt, from the pillara which the Eni- 
perop Afoka set up at many of the tnost faMeus Buddhirf 
stripas. CA 41. 
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a columa. They nmy, perhaps, have served as the 
b^ses of font^ or ladipstandei 

^ In the next block F, the range of shops front¬ 
ing the High Street is more evident and the stupa- 
shrine is more pretentious’ {FI. XIII). On the 
front facade of the latter all the pilasters are of the 
Cormthian order, two having rounded and the 
remainder £at shafts. The interspaces between 
these pilasters are relieved by niches of three 
varieties. The two nearest the steps resemble the 
pedimental fronts of Greek buildings; those in the 
oentre are surmounted by ogee arc bee like the 
_ familiar Beogal ” roofs; and those at the corner 
take the forms of early Indian tomna?, of which 
many examples are portrayed on the sculptures of 
Mathura-' Perched above each of the central and 
outer mehes is a bird, apparently an eagle, and it 
will he observed that one of these eagles is douUc- 
heoded. The presence of this motif at TaxiU is 
interesting. It ia known to occur in early B&by- 
■ loniaii and Hittite sculptures from Western Asia; 
and It IS found ulso on an early ivory of the 
tieometric Period from Sparta. But later on it 
^ma to have been especially associated with the 
Scythians, nnd we may wall believe that it was the 
Scythians who introduced it at Taxi la. From the 
ScythiuTis, probably, it was adopted into the 
[Imperial Arms of liussia and Germany, aod from 
lasila It found its way to Tijayanagar and Ceylon, 
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wliQre it still appesri on Uio bnuuei’s o£ tko Eitudyan 
chieis. 

The whole facing of kaujur atooe, includmg 
mouliiinge and other decoiatione, was owgiD^ly 
liiiiehed with a thin coat of fine stucco and, as time 
went on, numerous other coata were added, several 
«vt which, when first excavated, showed traces of 
rod, crimson and yellow paint. Both drum and 
'dome were probably adorned with decorations ex¬ 
ecuted in stucco and painted, and the dome was 
anrmounted by three umbrellas. At the edge of 
the steps and round the base of the stupa was a low 
well decorated on the outside with the usual 
Buddhist railing, parts of which were found in the 
courtyard below. A good idea of the appearance 
of the etupa, when intact, may he obtained from a 
relief of the Mathura School published in V. A. 
Smith's Jain Sliipo atid ether Aniigvitiei of 
lUatiiura, I’l. XII, which appoara to have been 
executed at no great length of time after the erec¬ 
tion oi this building. But in this relief the style 
of the stupa is more pronouncedly Indian than the 
slupn in Sirkap. In the latter, the whole basis of 
the ilecorativfi design is Hellenistie, the mouldings, 
pilasters, dentil coreioe and pedimental niches 
being all classical, while the only Indian features 
are snch subsidiary details as the tofaifa, the ogee- 
orc lied niche and "the brackets above the pilasters. 
It ivmains to add that the chamber containing the 
relics in this stupa was found in the centre of the 
base at a depth of 3 ft, 2 in, below its top, but it 
bad long since been rified of its contents. 
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up by n tO'w of fnnolL fthopB* Ifi court 
A, boweTert at tbe nortli-west comer of tlie houEe 
waa a amaLl circular elipa^ now recooslructed, 
wliicb liad been thrown down bodily—evidently by 
nn eartliquake—m ancient days and was found 
lying on its aide. This stiipa, which seems 
to have been intended for private woraliip 
only^ is intere&ting for two reasons^ fir&t, 

because the level from which it sprSnga sbows it 
to be much older than the bouse itself; secondly,, 
becausei when first unearthed, it was decorated with 
a unique type ot acanthua oraament boldly model* 
led IP. lime stucco and painted.* Besides the court 
in which this stupa stood^ there were two other 
courts in this house (B and C) eacompaBsed on all 
sides by chambers and a fourth court (D) with only 
three small roonm on its soutbern and another on 
its western sido^ At first sight it might Bcem that 
the square court with rooms on every side^ consti¬ 
tuted a small but complete house in itself p and it 
waSj indeed, taken to bo Btich+ when first escavated. 
As a facts bowever, there can be liUlo doubt that 
it ti'as built aa an iotegral part of ilie whole 
house, when the latter ^vaa reconstructed in 
Parthian times, and that the purpose of designing 
it as a virtually detached unit in relation to the 
rest of the house was to provide a clear space ou 
all four stdes of it and thus permit of the insertion 
of window^ in the outer wallsp without risk of the 
rooms heipg oveTlookcd from the public streets. It 

» Of. A. S. Tl.p 1&12-13, p. ^ and Pi. XXVn. 
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■was beueatk th« floor of Cknrabor 18 at tbs S.-W. 
ooraer of tie tfourt B, that a particularly valuable 
hoard of jawalleiy aad other objeu d’art waa fooad, 
iodudmg tha Jiead of Dioayswa in ailver repouisse 
0 I 1 OIVD ill the froBtifipieee^ and a bronze statuette 
of the Egyptian Child-god Harpocrates (PI. XV). 
Among other objects from the same hoard were gold 
bangles ear-rioge, pendants. Anger-rings, beads, a 
gold locket and a silver rat-tailed and lioof-bandleil 
spoon. Another small hoard, unearthed on the 
north Side of the Courtyard D, contained a small 
gold figure in relief of the winged Aphrodite, a 
small medallion with a Cupid in the centre, 
some jaemths and garnets cut en cabtichon, 
a ^ necklace and a number of coins of three 
hitherto unknown rulers, Sasas, Sapedana. and 
aatavastra. 

A remarkable feature of the houses in Sirfcap is 
tnat, although in some of them there arc doors 
communicating between the inner rooms, there are 
^Idom any doors giving access to the interior from 
e courts or streets outsidethe reason apparentlv 
being that the houses were raised on high plinths, 
and that the chambers now visible served either as 
foundations~in which case the interior were filled 
wi • ru e or as cellars entered bv means of stair- 
^ys or ladders descending from the rooms above, 
the presence of such cellars or taMhanJISy as they 
are commonly called, at TaiiTa seems to bo alluded 


‘ Tn thi* jhftipoct the prirate house 
pslspu described obore. 
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t4j by PliilDstratuSj 'who that tbe bouaea are fio 
constructed that, ii you look at them from the 
outside^ thoy appear to hare only one storey, but* 
if you go into llieuip you find in reality that they 
have uudergrouncl roonia* the depth of which is 
equal to the height of the chambera above^^ Ae a 
mat tar qf fact, the lower ch amber i are uot* strictly 
speaking* underground* but anyone seeing only a 
single row of windows from the street, and having 
to descend from the upper rooms into the iahkhdjt^ 
below, might well be escueed for calling them 
uudergi'ound exsUars. 

The minor antiquitie* recovered from these and 
other houses imSirkap are mahy and various. They 
include Inrg^ collectiona of gold and silver orna¬ 
ments ; silver ves$els; eartheaware pots of many 
shapes and sizes* from lamp s an d drinking goblets 
and incenae burners up to the great store-jars, three 
to four feet in height, in which graifli oil and the 
like were kept; ton^acotta figurines and toys; atone 
bowls* goblets, decorated plaques and dishes; iron 
ves^ls and utensils, among which are folding 
chairs^ tripod stands, horses* bridles, keys, sickles, 
spades^ a words, daggers, shield bosses and arrow'- 
heads; bronze and copper cups, lamps, caskets, 
soent bottles, pens and inkpots, ornamental pins, 
bells, linger rings; several thousands of coins and 
numerous collections of gold and silver jewellery. 
All these objects will be found displayed in the 


^ PhilorfratuB, Hh o/ ApoUcmvi of 
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museimi^ where the visitor can study Ibom at his 
leisure. Most of the jewellery and other valuables 
were found beneath the doors of houses in the 
Farthian cityp wbero they had probably been 
hidden when Taxila was sacked by the XushilnB 
between the year 60 and 64 A.D* Apart from those 
already alluded to id block the niost important 
hoards were found in a room at the back of the 
ApsiJal Temple and in block D', 

In the block of buildings opposite to E* on the 
Western side of the High Street^ a noteworthy 
feature is the atupa at the south-east cornerj access 
to which is provided on tho east side by a double 
flight of seven steps faced with squared kafijur 
tnasonry. The plinth of this stupa le composed of 
thick walls of stone radiating from the middle, 
with the interspaces between them fllled with 
d^bris^ A pit sunk in the centre of this core re* 
vcaled a equare chamber at a ilepth of between 
seven and eight feet below the surface; but* un* 
fortunately* the chamber had been broken into 
and rifled in days gone by. 

The next building oa the east side of the High 
Street is the great Apsidal Temple of the Buddhists 
to,which I referred on p, 59. This templep the plan 
of which will be apparent from Plate XIV* faces 
to the west. It stands in a spacious rectangular 
courtyard* with two raised platforms to right and 
left of the entrance of the temple and rows of smull 
chambers^ presumably for the monks, against the 
west compound wall The temple was built on tho 
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mills of earlier buildings of tha Scytho-Parthiaii 
period^ and witli a view to providing a level conTt 
and at the anme tims adding to the impress!venesa 
of the bmldlng, these earlier structures were filled 
in with debris and a raised terrace waa tbua created| 
access to which was provided by two fiigbts of steps 
on the street front p The plaifonns to the right cuid 
left (C^ and C^), as one enters the courts are tho 
foundations of two small stupas^ amid tho fallea 
masonry of which were found numerous stucco 
beads and other decorative objects which had once 
served to adorn these edifices. 

The value of these sculptures is mil the greater, 
because their date can be fixed with practical 
certainty to about the tniddle of the first century 
and they thus furnish an important land* 
mart for the history of art in the Worth^West of 
India under the Parthians and their successors. 

Xn the middle of tho court stands the Apsidal 
Temple# and juat as the court Je raised above the 
level of the streetp 90 the temple itself ia raised on 
a plinth well above the level of the court. It 
consists of a spacious nave^ with a porch in front 
and a circular apse behind, the whole surrounded 
by an ambuIatoTy passage fprcrdaX'sAtnd)# to which 
access was gained from, the front porch. The plan# 


^ Oon. Cunnfnf^hAiri found in tho nuva the remnins of 
wmo celnaal fii^ures of burnt cla^. The apveg which hnd 
been part id 3 ly esccarated by Mnjor Craeroft^ he took to be 
n circular wdQ, rcaer^dir or underground room. €f^ (7-5 
Tip pp. m-B\ V, p. 74. 
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in fact;, is geaerally Himilar to that of the Sodama 
in the Barabar hilla/ but in the latter there 
was no porch in front and no pasenge arOTiiid the 
ouialde of the chambers« In the middle of the 
apee^ which mcoaurce 29 feel in diameter, there 
miiat originallv have been a atupaj but treaaure- 
Aeekers of a byg^^ne ag^e had utterly destroyed it* 

The exceptional depth (22 ft,) of the {oundationa 
of the apse ia explained partly by the excessi’re 
weight of the auperetmoture, partly by the fact 
that they had to be carried through the debris of 
earlier FtriictureH until Tirgin ^il was reached.^ 

Kear the old floor level h a cm^ioue horizontal 
break in the masoary of the woHb, which is now 
filled with squared blocks of stone. This break 
marks the position w-here thoboring, which has 
eince decaved^ was originally inserted in the atone- 
w^rh. 

As to the elevation of this temple, it is im¬ 
possible to speak with certainty, but it may 

^ Cf- Ferpiwon, Indian afl4J A'ojftm Arcki^eclura, 
Vol. T, p. 130. 

* Oanningham faUtes that the apso s^iis filled witb 
rubbuh and that Major Crncroft^s QXcaTatSoa had been 
cAiri^ down until it renebed h golid pavement of rotiKb 
^nes at a depth of IS feet. F'nrtber, be says that tba 
wallft uf the npae (presnmablj^, Wlo^ ft:routMJ lovol) still 
bore trace* of their stnceo coveriiiK. Tlie forraer state¬ 
ment is evrtAiiily incorreot, flcd the latter oeems to ^ 
Do more reliAblo thin the plan of thn boildlag given in 
Vob V fPL XrX) of hii E^p&rU, QT hi* ataUment tbsti 
the nno^ ATAfl on the OMt side of tW spn. 






plausibly be that ibe priidak^hiiia paeaai^ 

was lit by wixitlow^ pi«rc«d iu iU outer walls^ os it 
was in the temple at Jaadjal to be deecribod 
presently I and that light into the nave and apse 
was admitted through the western doorway or a 
window above it. Tbe roof appears to have been of 
wood^ as indicated by the remains of timber and a 
large number of iron naitsj, bolte^ ^lamps^ eto^, 
found in the debris. It dat» it would naturally 
have been covered with earth; if curvUinear, it 
may possibly have been covered with metal plates^ 
since no fragment^ of iilea were found on the aite. 

li remains to add that o valuable hoard of gohl 
and silver objects wae found beneath the floor of a 
fiinall room abutting on to the back wall of tho 
temple compound. 'Xhe hoard comprised many gold 
ear'^Tinga, ear-pendants j bangles, medallions^ a 
torejue and a necklace j silver ankletsj jugs, goblets, 
cups^ bowls, plates and saucers.^ It seems not 
unlikely that this treasure, which like other 
treasures found in this city was buried when Taxila 
was sacked by the Kushans, belonged to the temple 
itself and that tbe names inscribed on several of 
the silver vessels are those of donors^ One of the 
names referred to is that of Jihonika (Eeionlses), 
who was then Satrap of Chukhsa, and whose date 
can be fixed about tho middle of the let century 
A.D. 

Of the buildings between tbe Apsidal Temple SrCri Cow A. 
and the northern wall of the CitYi there is none 


■A. S. R.. pp. 
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til at csiXh ior pmrticular notko ^Jcdept Ibe court 
witb a square stupa in ita centra on tba east ^ida 
of the High Street. This court differs iiom those 
preriouBlj described both in being more spacious 
and in having a number of living celk around Ha 
four sides. The stupa lu ibe Deutre bad been 
despoiled of its relicfl; but tlio relic chamber still 
containedi among other objects^ some broken pieces 
of what must once have been a singulsrlj beautiful 
crystal easket^ the fine workmanship o£ which sug¬ 
gests that it dates from the Maury a age. From the 
fragments remaining it is evident that the caaket 
when intaot, would Iiave been too large to go inside 
the relic chamber; and it must be inferrodj there¬ 
fore ^ that it was enshrined there in its present 
broken conditiou. The probability is that the relics 
deposited here were takeii from some much older 
monument and that^ the ciyetal casket in wbicb 
they bad reposed having been broken ^ the fragments 
of it were scrupulously preserved. That ooatact 
with the relics would invest such fragmeny with a 
special sanctity is ctear from the story of the 
Brahman Brona^ who at the division of the relies 
of the Buddhaj received aa his share the casket in 
which the MuUas had placed them; and it is proved 
also by the discovery of similar Iragments in stupas 
at S^Qchf, Samath and elsewhere. 

In several blocks of buildiuga on the west sido 
of the High Street^ notably in and the 

difrging has been carried down to virgin soil and 
remaina belonging to sis succcA^ive periods of 
habitation have been exposed. For tho most part 
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thoM differeot periods are reprc^ated by clearly 
defined foundatianp of rubble masoDiy, with lay era 
of debria above and belo^ tbepi. Of ihe.se eticcca- 
fiive strata of buildings, Ibo filth and sistli from 
the top belong to the period of Greek rule at 
Tamila {Cir* 190--^ B.C-)» A find of interest toado 
in one of the houeee of the fifth city woa a group 
of object^ including a bronze ccreinouial rrater 
vesselj a small bmn^a stundard lamp with 4 winged 
bird legSf a bronze incense burner, and the remains 
of a bedstead of wood covered with brass or copper 
sheeting. The fourth city dates from the time of 
the early ^ hings, probably of Aises many of 
whose coins were found buried in small hoards 
beneath the house fioors. It was this same 
f^ftl a king who was responeiblo for contracting 
the ciiy*s perimeter and substitnting well-built 
walla and bastions of solid stone In place of the 
older fortifications of mud (p, 78),, and was jespon- 
Bible also for the symmetrical lay-out of etreets and 
lanes which continued to distinguish it to the end 
of its bistoty. The third city from the top, which 
is less clearly defined than the others, is also refer¬ 
able to the period of tlie Splcaa, Tlia sDCond city 
dates from Parthian times in ibe first half of the 
Ut century A.D.p and is characterised by the use 
of diaper masonry along with the ordinary local 
ruhhle. It is to this city that most of the struc¬ 
tures exposed in Sirhap belong. 


CHAPTEU Tin 


Thb Tuipuf. 


Ja>'P1A1. 

From Sirkap ft'e may now go north througli the 
suburbs known as tbc " Kaththa kot * to the two 
motmdfl in JeadLal, between which the ancient road 
to Hasan Abdai and Peshawar probably ran. The 
mound to the east of the road, which then rose to 
a height of soino 45 feet ahoTO the surrounding 
iiclcU, was snper&cially examined by Gen. Cunnings 
ham in 10C3-G4, and at a depth of 7 or 8 feet below 
the surface he discovered some walla of a large 
building which he snrtoiaed to be an ancient temple. 
CurioiislT enough, the General waa quite correct in 
believing that an aucienl temple lay concealed in 
this mound, but the walls which he himnelf unearth¬ 
ed belonged to a comparatiToly late structure of the 
mediiuvai epoch.* The ancient temple which baa 
now been laid bare was found at a depth of 8 or 9 
feet still lower down. 

The position of this temple is a commanding 
one, standing as it does on an artificial mound some 

’The wnlU in nuMtinu, which were very fruKiuentii^ 
had 1* he remoVEd before the digtcieg could be corned 
clown to thii lower buildiuft, 
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25 fe*t above the somiutidiiig eountrv aod facing 
the north gate o£ the city of Sirka p* I ts length * 
includiDg the projection in front of the portko to 
the back wallj ie 158 feet^ and excluding the peris¬ 
tyle, a little over 100 feet. Its plan ia unlike that 
of any temple yet kaown id India^ but its resem¬ 
blance to the clatoical templea of Greece k striking 
{PI. XVI). The ordinary G^eek peripteral 
temple is surrounded on all sides by a peristyle of 
columns and contains a pronaos or front porcb, a 
■moos or aanctnary* and, at the rear, an opL^thodamos 
or bark porch, kDOTrii to the Romans as the 
paMticum. In some temples^ such ad the Parthenon 
at Athens or the Temple of Artemis at Ephesus, 
there 15 an esttra chamber between the sanctuary and 
the back perch, which in the case of the Parthenon 
WEIS called the Parthonon or chamber of the 
virgin goddess Athene. In the newly excavated 
temple at Jandial the plan is almost identically the 
same. In place of the usual peristyle of oolurans 
is a wall piAced at frequent intervals by large 
windows which odmitted ample light to the intorior, 
hut at tho main or southern entrance of the temple 
are two Tonk columns' in i.e., between pilas- 

terSj which received the ends of the architraves pass¬ 
ing above them. Correspoading to them on the 
further side of a spacious vestibule is another pair 
of similar columns in an(£^- Then comes, just ax 


Tor 1 C roluinnn of Bmatler dimenaiioiifl were elwJ dis- 
rovereii W Gen . CunniniEliaiii in n BnddliiMt Jttnietnre nenr 
ttio villnno of Mobi^ MnKirSn, +^. V, 69 nnd 

Pis. XVin and XVITI. 
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in Oreok teinplcfl, the p^onoes ]6ading throu|')i a 
broad doorway to the naot, while at the back of the 
temple is another chamber corresponding to the 
opist&odentas. The only essential difference in plan 
between this and a Greek leinple is that, instead of 
an extra chamber between the o/iijt/iodoTnot and 
the sanctuary, we have at Jandial a solid mass of 
masontyj the foundations of which are carried down 
over 20 feet below the floor of the temple. From 
the depth of these foundations it may safely be con- 
eluded that this mass of masonry was intended to 
^riy a heavy superstructure, which apparently rose 
in the form of a tower to a height considerably 
greater than that of the rest of the temple. Access 
to this tower was provided by flights of broad steps 
oscending from the oputhodomoj at the rear of the 
feample and laid parallel with the sides of the edifice. 
Two of these flights still exist^^ and it may be 
a^nmed that there were at least three more flights 
above them, probably narrowing in width as they 
ascended above the roof of the main Euilding, The 
altitude of this tower may be surmised to have been 
about 40 feet. 

The masonry of the temple is mainly of limestone 
and konjiir, originally faced with plaster, patches 
of which are still adhering to the waits at vorioua 
points. The Ionic columns and pilasters, however, 
ate compoaed of massive blocks of sandstone, the 
banes, shafts and capitals being built np in separate 
drums fi.xed together with square dowels let in the 
centre, aa was also the practice in Oreek build¬ 
ings. In the construction of cotumbs in Greek 
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temples it ia weE koowa tliat a fine joint was ob- 
taioed by ^indiog down each drum in its bed. In 
tbe'caso oI the Jniidiul temple the same process 
eeemB to have been followed^ the beds of the drunifl 
being rogghly chiselled at the centre and a raised 
draft left at the edge, which was afterworda ground 
down. The base mouldinga of theae columna are 
not Tcry subtle in their outline, hut their capitals 
with their " leaf and dart " and ” reel and bead " 
mouldinga ai'e of ([uite a pleasing form. In aeveral 
of the column and pilaster bases fractures were 
caused in ancient days, doubtless hy an earthejuake, 
and these fractures were repaired by cutting back 
the broken stones to a straight edge and do welling 
on a separate piece by means of iroa pins. 

The wall mouldings in the nad or saactum 
esteiid round the foot of all four walls, and it is 
obvious from their esistence along the north wall 
that originally this wall stood free down to ite base. 
At a subsequent date, however, a platform about 3 
ft. 0 in. high, was added on this side of the chamber. 
The door leading from the ffonaM to the nasi 
appears to have been of wood bound with iron, of 
which many fragments were found in the charred 
ddbria strew'n over the floor. 

As to the superstructure of this temple, the 
architrave, freize and cornice were of wood and, no 
doubt, of the Ionic order, in keeping with the Ionic 
character of the colamns, pilasters, and mouldings 
around the base of the walls, tif wood, too, wos 
the roof construction; but it is unlikely that the roof 
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w&A of the ridge type usual m Greek temples^ Hwi 
it been slopiug, tiJes^ would probably bavo been 
uaecl on the outside^ and aouie of tt^ni rauat iu- 
eritably hoTe l>een found among the fallen debris* 
But there wag not a trace of ao^'thing on the lloor 
of the teruplef except the great charred beamg of 
woodp long iron nailsp door htngeSp and a thick 
layer of clay mixed with masses of plaster from the 
walla and charcoaL It may he concluded^ there¬ 
fore, that the roof of the temple was fiatp like the 
roofs of most orientai buddings, and composed of 
half a dozen inches of earth laid over the timbers^ 

To what faith this uniijue temple was dedicated; 
can only lie surmiadd. That it wtis not Buddhistp 
seems patent from the total absence of any Buddhist 
images or other relics among its debris, as well oa 
from its unusual plan^ which is uiilika that of any 
Tluddbist cbaprl that wn know of. For similar 
reasons, also, we must mle out the idea that it 
wns BrahmenJcal or JaJna. On the other hand, 
the lofty tower inferred to bar^e stood in the middle 
of the building, behind the sanctuta, is significant. 
My own view is that this tower was a 
Capering like a py rami dp and ascended in just the 
aaiui way as the zikiirrats of Mesopoiamia? nnd T 
cencludo from its presence, as well as from the entire 
absence of images, that tlie temple belonged to the 
Zoroastrinn religion, fin the summit of the tower 


Tt 1 , ronn>irBh]o, of cflwrse, that toiipcr or hmiB plaipn 
ntay havn n«jd to cover the mof, hut tlw thi<* 

layer of half-burnt clny foiinfl on the floor uf (ho biiildinB 
la afaiiiiit this hypothecs. 
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the^ faitkful would offer tlieir prayers ia prai^ 
of tho Sub, Moon and all else wkicli led tbeir 
thougLts to Nature's God; and in the itmsr eano- 
tuaiy would stand the sacred fire altar witli the 
dais at the side from whioh the priests would ieed 
it,‘ Wo know that the idea of the Assyrian 
ziktirrat was fauiiliar to the iporsians, and there is 
notlunj more Ukely than that the Parthiaos bor- 
rowed its design for their fire temples. Inde , 
ihe sikitrrat tower at Firimiihad has heen thought 
by mauy authorities oetuolly to be a firs altar. 
Moreover, it must he retuemhered that this temple 
WAS construeted in the Scytho-PaTthian epoch, at 
a time when Zoroastrianism must certainly have 
had a strong hold tit Tasila.® 

It is poarible that this is the temple descri^!^ 
bv Pbilostratus in his TAfe of ApoI?oniM#, in which 
h*B and his oompanion Dnmis awaited the permis¬ 
sion of the kiog to enter the city. " They snw 
he savs, " a temple in front of the wall, about IW 
feet id length and built of ehell-like stone. And 


. C/. Dr. J. J. Modi in tlio fim» of tndio, AeK- 
1&15, I pnwiou.ly took *5“ 

sHsr waa nlnood oft the sumntit of ;J fl„ 

know IhfttFp Achftincaiin timM the Pft^aus 
nltnn in placw and . 'jrtnhtu whatiicT 

Sut Dr. Modi, the eminent Psni "“iffci S 

amid the coinnopolitiift snrroundiiigii at Taxils, tne urc 
oouH thn» hare been espawd to viow. 

»Tlie dote horn nssigned to thi, g 

th* tbarncter of its wnstrft^son, nft iif 1^,4 MuljarBil 
nnottor shrine of similar courtrii^a al Moh^ MsjiarM 
where Gen. Conninghsm diwoTered a toandatioa drp«it 
of 13 calm of AicMk 
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in it woA a shriD^ wbicJi, coni^idering dint the temple 
wa$ so large and provided wilii n peristylej was 
diaproportionnlely Kniall but neverUieleas warUiy u£ 
admiiation; for nailed to eaeh of its walla were 
brazen tabletn on whieh were portrayed the deeds 
of PoruB nod Alexander.^* Xho words *' in front of 
tha wall “ correctly define the position of iUe 
temple^ and travelJera ooiiiing from the 
northj would □uturally wait outside the north gate 
of the city^ The dej^cription, toop of the inner 
saoctum ns disproportionately small is eignl- 
ficant; for this is n specially noticeable feature of 
the Jan^nJ Temple» Un the other hand^ the temple 
is considerably more than 100 ft. in length* 
unless we exclude the peristyle. The words XlOwi 
I take to mean^ not of porphyry 
as they are translated by Conyheare and other 
editors^ but ** of s/twjf covered with shell 

having been used in Indio from time imMemorial 
lor the making of stucco. 

On the second of the two maundar which lies a 
little to the west of the one just described* was 
another buildings also of massivo proportions and 
of thfi same age as the temple; bnt here the auper- 
structnre has entirely vanished and there re mains 
nothing but a complex of foundation walls* 
Further norths nt a distance of about 400 yards 
from the temple were tw^o more low mounds^ 
designated A and IJ, respectively, in the map (PL 
XXVI)* In the latter, which Ues to the east of 
the formerp have heen unearthed the remains of a 
medium-sized Biiipa aet in the square courtyard of 
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a jaanastcrr. Tlie stQ|m is of two periocls, hovjajj 
oiigiutilJy heea built lu St-yLUt^PurtJiiaa timiM, 
aiid lebujlt m the ilui J or tuuiib tealurj ul our ura, 
The euilier structure is uow stajidiug lo u height of 
ouJy a little over ^ fu above tbt* old hm>t level. It 
aguare in plaa^ iriLb a projecting stairciifio ou its 
southern face, nuJ a spacious lelic ebmuLer iu the 
centre, liouad the Luiie luus a aiouldlDg of tlie 
usual pattern, uud above iu a serLeu of square 
pilasters, six oa eucJi side of the building, Avhich 
were once sunaomitecl by a deutLl rutuice. Kcar 
the foot of the sie|isi on the ensterii side is a square 
pliDlh, Similar to iJiose by the side of the shrine 
in block G iit Sirkap. 

When this stupa and the monastic quarters con¬ 
nected wiiL it had failed to decay, another stupa 
and a second! series of cells were erected on a differ^ 
eat plan above their rums. This biter stupa has 
a circular pJiulb and is coiistracted of liiuestoae 
blocks in the senii-oshlnr style. 

This later monutueiit was parily excavated some 
years ago by Sir Ale.xander Cuaniiighain, xvbo 
appeani to have peaeirnted as far as Lbe later cir¬ 
cular structure oiilVp whicli lie descrihes as Ijclng 
40 feet iu diameter aticl a Jnch he errodcously identi¬ 
fies with the fthlpii ererEe<1 liy on the spot 

where Buddha bail made an ofFprtnrf of his head 
(pp> 1411-41 Prior to Ciinningham's excava^ 

tion the Folk i-bniiiber had heea opened by the 
villager Jfiir^^ who, without lieing aware of it, S3enis 
to have throwd put the relies concealed within; for 
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'in tlie spoil earth which he had left at the aide of 
the stiipa I ftraod a small silTor casket, lenticular 
in shape, containing a smaller one of the same pat¬ 
tern in gold, and in the latter a small fragment 
of bone. The larger vase in which these casketii 
had no doubt reposed, had disappeared. 

Srcci A, The second and smaller mound, which lies with¬ 
in a hundred feet of stfipa B, is al» mentioned by 
Sir Alesander Cunningham as having been opened 
by the villagers and as containing a small ruined 
temple." In reality it is a stupa of almost pro- 
eiscly the same type as the earlier of the two just 
deftcribed, though the masonry and omamentnl 
details are somewhat inferior. No relics were found 
in this stupa, nor did the de-hris yield any minor 
antiquities of interest. 


CHAPTER IX 


SrftstrKii^ Lalchas: and Bahalj ur 

To rea^b tbe city of Si^sukh wa miigt now retrace Posjtiost um 
our steps by way of tbe Jagdidl Temple and pro^ 
ceed for about a mile and a half alon^ the mala 
road to Xiianpur. Sirsukh, already statedp> is 
the most moderji of the three cities of Tasilap having 
been founded by the KoebanSj probably a^ut tbo 
end of the let century A*D, The mounds which 
cover the ruins of its southern and eastern rampartap 
are still clearly visibk from the road alongside the 
little Lupdi nala, but the northern and western 
walls have almost entirely vanished beneath the 
level of the fields or been destroyed^ and on these 
two sides it is only with difficulty that their line 
can now 1 m traced. Of the eastern fortifications a ginspM toitti- 
short section has been exposed to v^iew near the ucatioks* 
south-east corner of the city^ and it ia these exrava- 
tioDs wbiob will be our first objective. The wall^ 
which ifl eonstmcted of rough rubble faced with 


* F, 5 On iho Analogy ot €hhaimp^^traJ}o 

^amughBiii (a S. R.. IT, 134) idcotifi® the modem 
Sir!tnkh the ^ ChhahArs * moTitloned In the 

Tirfc^iJn jjTate of Fitika. But see Btihler iq E. T., Yol 

IV, p. 
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neatly fitting limeatonn xnasonry ot the large diaper 
type, is 18 ft. G in. in tliicknessj naJ ia provided 
at the base^ both on iU mner and ooter facej Trith 
u heavy roll plinth, which waa added after the wall 
ilbelf had been completed, ia order apparently to 
strengthen its foundations. On the outer face of 
the wall, and separated from each olber by inter¬ 
vals of about 90 feet* are semi-circular bastions, 
access to the interior of which is provided by a 
aarrow passage carried through the thicliness of the 
wall. Both tho bastions and ihe wall itself are 
farnished with loopholes, which are placed imme¬ 
diately above the plinth reterred to, at a height of 
rather less than five feet above the old floor level. 
In the bastions, these loopholes widen towards the 
outside and are closed on tho onter face of the wall 
with triangular archer which give them a singularly 
western appearance. Beneath them, in the inteTior 
of the bastions, is a hollow horizontal chaee in the 
wallr now filled with earth, w'hieh marks where 
timbers were once let into the masonry. Still lower 
down (on a level, that ia to say, with the old floor 
and opposite the entrance of the bast Iona) there 
is, in some of them, an aperlure which no doubt 
served the purpose of a drain. The floors of the 
bastions were composed of limo concrete containrag 
a large admixture of river sand. 

If we compare tbeao fortifications with thoio of 
Sirkap, WB shall find that they differ from the latter 
in several essential featuree. In the first place, 
they aro faced with the large diaper masonry 
characteristic of tho late Parthian and early 
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KuBhun period instead of the rubblo joaBoniy oliar^c- 
teristic of the Greek aod Scythian perigclek 
Secondly, they are pierced ^tith IcopLolea for the 
use of defenders Ainnding on the ground iloor. 
Thirdly, the haAlioos are semiH^ircuIar in plan in¬ 
stead of rectangular, and are hollow within instead 
of solid. In the case both of Sirkap and of Sirsuhb * 
it may be assumed that the bnstione were divided, 
like the bastions of later Indian fortresses, into two 
or more storeys, and that the upper sforeya were 
hollow like the lowest storey at Sirsnkb. In both 
cases, too, it may he taken for granted that the 
wall was provided with an upper terrace and with 
lines of loopholes corresponding with the terracOi 
from which the defenders coo Id shoot down on an 
attacking force. 

Two other striking features in which the City of 
Sirsukh differs from its predecessor^ are its almost 
rcctanjfular plan and its situation in the open vuUey, 
its builders Imving manifestly placed more reliance 
on their artificjal defences than on any natural 
advantages which the hills might afford them. 
Whether these new features were the outcome of 
developments in military engineering in India 
itself, or whether tliey were introddoed from Central 
Asia or elsewhere by the Kushans, is a question 
which we have not yet enough data, either tnonu- 
mental or literary, for determining. 

In the interior of Sirsukh conditions are less Totalis. 
favourable for digging than in Sirkap; for, on the 
oae hand, nearly all the area enclosed within the 
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vvull^ I. Igw-lviug iiJiJ ubuuJkiutLy inigutea, with 
the reflult that the aacient remaiua ate buiiHl deeper 
beneath the alluvial soil than lu Sirkap; uu the 
Other handp the few mounds which iifi« here and 
there amoog the cultivated field* and which doubt¬ 
less mark the sitea of relatively important strun- 
• tnres, are now occupied by graves aud ai^ta or 
Biodern viUages, suck a« those of Pigd Oakbra 
Pindora, andi whib any disttirhance of the grave* 
or isiarate is out of the question, the removal of 
the modern dwelliugs could only he effeo^ at an 
inordinate cost. The only spot inside the atf where 
excavation has been started is between the village 
of Tofkiah^ and the mound of Pigdora, where 
dressed stones and pottery had often been turnod 
out hr the plough and where there was promise of 
ancient strnctujes being found relatively near the 
surface. Here n comples of buildings has been 

> Gf C. 3 , It., Vol. 11 . V 133 . ‘‘id Vol. V, p fir_ 
Cxin^iiKhsm describes the findma m eu* 
in)8T this villnee of tho famoxui copper pWto nnjsnption 
dated in the year T3, But CuimiTighani bunself is m 
dei^t as to whence preciself the insCTiptiec came. In 

In" he Ty. that it. fiad-spet « ,I 

thousand yards to the south-west of Sinmkh, while m 
another tw speelts of its having como from the villsg e e 
Thopki (TofltiH> inside the city, the maMn far the se 
Srihig statements being that the copper plat* 'i 
wan dimivered, not hy Cunningliatn hmwelf, hut by " 
hhUKH, named Nur, who gave different ^ 

different limes, and whose «> 

jcetlier imreliiiWp- romBiiii ^nr-h Int^ir date 

rstcftvjktfld neaf tho Iwilon^ ii |r, i tKo 

thee this insiription. and it wems moTU likely that tto 
lil^iptien came from one ef the stltpas near Ja^diit thnn 
frfwii thi> intnnor af SimilA. 
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t^vAaled Trliicli jufly evcmtiiBlly prove oi consider¬ 
able interest. It coniprieefl parts of two ccurta^ a 
larger one to the weal and a emaller one to the 
eaetj with a series of chambers disposed around them 
and a connecting passage between. Aa to the extent 
and plan of this btuldingj all that can be said at 
present, is that the principle on which it is designed, 
namely I the principle of the open court flanked by 
rows of chambers, is the same as that followed in the 
older etructurefl of Sirkap; and, judging by the 
dimensions and fitructnral character of what has been 
it ^ surmised that the whole will 

prove to be a building of considerable si?a and im¬ 
portance. 

It remains to add that tbe wall stretching across 
the north aide of the court appears to be tbe founda¬ 
tion of a raised plinth which probably supported a 
pillared verandah; that the masonry of the walls is 
fleini-aflb!ar above the ground level, but approxi¬ 
mates to rubble below; and that in some of the 
chambeta were found large earthen ware jars of the 
type usually employed for the storage of gram, oil 
or watery as well aa coins of Xadphises Up Knnishka 
and Tasudeva and variouB other minor antiquitieH* 

Laijchak. 

(Note .^—Tfw t€miiins LalchAjc nnd Bodalpur 
nra jHf&Tly fn-eserved, &nd vmt<?T» are not recom* 
’ti^ffided to thtir (jtm on Meoinp them,) 

Between one and two hundred yards from the 
north-east corner of Sirsnkh and on^ the pathway to 


BuDumsT 

RRatAIXS ; 
IfOFASTEBY. 
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th« viUag« of (j&rlij tioL^'yadaa waa a group of four 
amiiii mouuda^ kuowa lucallj oe LaltrliAk. Tlieso 
foui' mounds covered the remama of a amoJl aud 
uoimpoitaut Buddhist settiemeut coutaiiLlug stupas, 
shrities and mouasLerieSj Tvhich appear to date ti'oia 
about the fourth or fifth ccutuiy A,l>. The beat 
preserved among them ia a little monastery in the 
norlJierii part of tho site. It is sLnndiug to n height 
of between seven and eight feet above tbe ground 
level and contains a vestibule in frontp four cham¬ 
bers for babitntion leading of! from it^ and a small 
apartment on the west side, which probably served 
as a stoie-rooLU. The entrance is in the Ediddie of 
the southern side and is approached by a flight of 
four stone steps. A second stairway, also of stone^ 
led from the western end of the vestibule to the 
upper storeyp which has now perished. No doubt 
the walls of the upper storey were of stooej hut to 
Judge from the large (quantities of ashes, burnt earth, 
iron nailsj clamps and the like which were found 
in the debris, the £1 tings and upper floor must have 
been of timber, and the roof of the same material, 
with the usual covering of earth. The date assigned 
above to this monastery, is based upon tho style of 
its masonry; for no minor antiqnitjee to which a 
definite date can he assigned, were found associated 
with its foundations or walls. On the other hand, 
in the d4hrLS_a few feet below the surface of the 
mound there came to light four diver i^ius belong- 
ing to the White Huns, whicli suggest, though they 
do not prove^ that the building had been burnt out 
and buried from view before the fifth or sixth 
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century of onr eitt. Indeed, it is finite possible 
that it was not in ooenpation for more than a few 
decades; for, though the Btairway is worn and 
smoothed by the passage of many feet, half a century 
would Ths quite enough time to account for this. 

Among the minor antiquities recovered from this 
site were an ornamental iri^h and rosetlea of 
copper, a bronze finger ringj iron pickaxe and arrow¬ 
head^ and a necklace of eamelian, garnet, calcedony, 
crystaU malachite^ lapis-laznli, gold, pearl, and 
shell beads. 

To the south-east of the monastery just described Bit fa I. 
and about forty yards distant from it ia a shlpa 
standing in the middle of a rectangular compound.^ 

It is square in plan with a broad flight of steps on 
its northern side. The pilasters which adorn the 
plinth are of the Corinthian order but stunted and 
decadent, and surmounted, as is usual in later 
structures, by Hiadu brackets. 

Inside the court af this stupa and to the right 
and left of the entrance were the remains of two 
email chapels, of which the one to the east comprised 
a square sanctum for the image with a portico in 
fronts paved with stone slabs. What was left of 
the other was too frngmentary to he made Out with 
Curtain ty« The design no less than the construc¬ 
tion of this and the following building indicates 
that they were coeval with the neighbouring 
monastery described above, and it is therefore of 

^ This eompema^i nn wi^lT An the t.Tr-> STnnIl chfinely 
tion«l below snd Stflpsi TT, have Wn core™! in 
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SrtFi II. 


int«Mat ta record that a pit auuk in the rubble core 
of this AtQpEi yielded 140 tokens and coiaa of Tarioui 
issneSp including some of the city of Taxiluj others 
of Antialcidas, Kadphises II, Indo-Sasanian kings 
and SaniantadeTa, It is very unlikely that these 
coinSr lying haphazard in the earthj were iateii' 
tionally deposited there when the stupa w'aa erected- 
Their presence may be acoounted for on the assn in p- 
lion that the dehria used for the core of the stupa 
was brought from one of the ancient city sites where 
such coins are found in abundance^ 

Between StQpa I and the luonastery were the 
remains of a second stupa, of which nothing was 
left standing except its semi-ashlar foundations. 
Fortunately p the relic-deposit in the centre of these 
foundations had not been disturbed^ The earthen¬ 
ware pot in which it reposed had been broken by 
the weight of the debris above, hut the deposit 
itself was intact and proved to consist of thirty 
beads of gold, gar net, ruby, jasper and shell. The 
relic bone, which had presumably accompanied 
them, had crumbled to dust. 

Ba DAt-rna. 

Of the great stupa of Badalpur, near the village 
of Bhora, there is little that need be said. In its 
(^nstruotioa, and doubtless also in its design, it 
resembled the Bhalla? and Kunala stupas, and must 
have been one of the most imposiiig monuments at 
Taxila; but it has sufFered much from the spoliation 
wrought by treasure^'Seekers in the past, and apart 
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from its ma&aive plinth^ which men&urefl over SO £t. 
iQ length by 30 in* in height, there is little left oi 
its former On the north nnd Bonth side? 

of the stupa are two rows of chamhen with narrow 
verandahs in front, which served as chapel3 for 
images; and about 70 yds. to the east are the buried 
remains of a spacieiis monastery. 

The style of the masonry coupled with the finds 
of coinsp which belonged almost esciuslvely to the 
Eushan Kings Kanishliat Iluvishta and Vasucleva, 
betoken the latter half of tbe third century A-D. 
as the probable date of these structures. 


CHAPTER X 

Moirni HorIdUj Pep^ai^ Jaulian akd BiEAXX.A^ 

Visitors to Taxiia ivLo do not wisli to maka iho 
roimd of oil tlio vat Jons j will find it convenieat 

to omit tli .0 roinolos at Tofkiao, LSlcHak and 
BudalpuTf which aro of secondary interooly, and 
to proceed direct from the lortihcaiions of Siiankh 
to the groups of Buddhist buildings at Mohri 
Morudu, Pippala and Jfauliui&p which in tnany 
Poarnow of respects are the best preserved and the most striking 
Mon?i Mo&4no, nionuments of their kind in the Nortb-Weat o£ 
India. The first of these groups lies about a mile 
to the south-east of the city of Sirsukh and is 
situated in a small glen at the back of the village 
of Mohra Moriidup Here, as one goes eastTvard* the 
slopes begin to be noticeably greener; for the wild 
olive and tuTintthn shrub grow freely among the 
rcKsfca, and the rugged of Merij through w^hich 
the pat])way ascends to the mcrniiineniSp Ce singularly 
picturesque. Inside the glen—or it tnif;lit better 
perhaps he termed a cup in the hills—an oblong 
terraco was constructed by the Buddhist btiilders, 
and aide by Bide on this terrace were erected n stupa 
and a monastery of commanding sise, the formap 
at Jte weslern^ the latter at its eastern end. When 

tls 
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first discovereJi hoih monastery and stupa were 
buried in a deep accumulation of detrEtua from tbe 
surrounding hilLdj tb^ only part of the fitructurea 
Tisible to the eje being obout 5 feet of tbo ruined 
dome of the stupa^ which in years gone by had been 
cut In twain by treasore-hunteTS in search of the 
relice* and, like the Ubarmarajika stupa, sadly 
damaged in the process* Beneath this accumula¬ 
tion, however, both buildings proved to be remark¬ 
ably well preserved, standing actually to a height 
of between fifteen and twenty feet and still retaining 
many admirably executed reliefs in stucco on their 
walls (Pis. XVIII & XIX). 

In point of architectural design there is nothing 9 tUfa I- 
specially remarkable about this stupa, nothing to 
distinguish it from other memorials of a like cha¬ 
racter which were erected between the third and 
fifth centuries of our era. Thanks, however, to its 
protected position in the bills and other fortnnaio 
oiroumstancesj many of the stucco reliefs with 
which its walls were decorated and which in other 
cases have almost entirely perished, are hero toler¬ 
ably well preserved; and, though their colouring has 
mostly dlsappeaied, they suffice to give us a much 
better idea than wo could otherwise have got, of 
how these monuments looked when they first 
emerged from the hands of their builders. Ap¬ 
parently, the whole surface of the structure up to 
the top of the drum was covered with figures; for 
there wero groups of Buddhas and Bodhisativas— 
now removed to the museum—in the bays be tween 
the pilasters (FI. XTX), and on the face of the 
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pilastera tbemselveB wore s^rieg of SuddbAa ranged 
OM aboTe the otber. Ou the drum, againj above 
the berm the BOiqe figures i^ere repeated on a Hioaller 
ficale^ utid DU each side of the &teps was a continuous 
row of figures disposed In decreasing sizes beneath 
the raking coruicei jnst as they might haTo beeu 
in the pediniental groups of a clasaical temple. In 
point alike of stylo and technique the standard 
attained by the artists who modelled these roliofe 
is a high one. T^^bat strikes one most^ perhaps, 
about the figures and particularly about those in 
the bays On the aoiith aide of the plinth^ h their 
life and movement combined witb tbeir dignified 
composure. This Kfe and movement is specially 
evident in some of the atteudnut Boddhisattvas^ 
the swish of whose robes* with the limbs delicately 
contoured beoeatb them, is wonderfully true and 
convincing. Bellcaie^ too* and singularly effective 
aro the hovering figures which emerge from the 
background at the sides of the Buddhas* as if they 
were emerging from the clouda, Tet another point 
that arrests the attention* ia the highly successful 
manner of portraying the folds of the drapery^ the 
technical treatment of which accords wuth the best 
Hellenistic traditions and demonstrate^ most accu¬ 
rate ebservatiou on the part of the artists.’ 


’ In Greek ^^ulptur^ al the best poraod tlie mass of the 

I ' material chLaelliHi Aud the foldis Uft^ os it werop 

in relief; in Roman and decadent Greek work kbour waa 
ured at the eTtpeaw of truth bj MTely gtemein^ out the 
folds froiu the maa of the material. 
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Among the many detached heads, found round 
the base of this stupa and now preeerved iu the local 
museum are seToral which ore m an unusually 
state of preaerration. Over the surface is a fine 
slip, applied apparently before the fiual definition 
was given to the features. The face is left white, 
hut the lips, edges of nostrils, edges and folds of 
eye-Ude, edge of hair, folds of neck and ear-lobes 
are picked oat in red, and the hair itself is coloured 
grey black- 

On the south side of the steps of this stupa is a StOt* II. 
smaller monument of the same character. It is of 
the same date and constructed and decorated in 
much the same manner as the larger edifice, but 
only a few fragments of the stucco reliefs have sur¬ 
vived on the south and west sides. 

The monastery connected with these stupas is as MossfltMT, 
interesting as the stupas themselves. In addition 
to the usnal open rectangular court it comprises also 
several spacious chambers on its eastern side. The 
entrance lo the rectangular court is on the north 
and is approached by a broad flight of steps with 
a landing at the top leading into a small portico. 

On the west wall of the portico is an arched niche 
containing a remarkably well preserved group of 
figures in high relief, namely, Buddha la the centre 
and four attendant worshippers on either side. 

Passing from the portico into the interior of the 
monastery we find ourselves in a spacious court with 
27 cells ranged on its four sides. In the middle of 
the court is a depression about two feet deep with 
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steps deacei^jmg ini& it cm eocL of JU four sid^Si 
qnd at its soutli-east cornerj a scjuare platfonE wlifch 
once supported the walls of a clmiDber^ Tbis^ no 
flonbtj was a bathroom (^nnf^^Jiai'ct)^an indispen- 
eable acLjuiict of every Buddhist monastery, j^ound 
about the depression and at intervals of five feet 
from each other, js a series of stone slabs* the upper 
Biirfoco of Tvliieh h level with the rest of the court. 
Those siabfl acted as bases to t]ie pillars of a broad 
verandah which was couAtructed mainly of wood/ 
and which besides shading the fronts of the ground- 
floor cells served also to provide communication with 
ihn cells on the upper storey. The eaves of tho 
verandah doubtless projected beyond the piUnre> 
which supported it, so aa to discharge the rain water 
into the depression in the niiddlo of the court* 
whence it could be carried off by a covered drain. 
The height of the lower storey was about twelve 
feet, as is proved liy the ledge ond row of socket 
Kolos* evidently intended for the timbers of the firat 
floor* in the back walls of the cells on the south 
side, Aceeas to the upper floor was obtained* not 
as might have been e:spected* near the entranco 
portico, but by way of two flights of steps in one 
uf the cells on the south side of the building. In 
the lower storey, the windows are placed at a height 
of about eight feet from the ground, and are some¬ 
what narrower at the top than at the bottom* con¬ 
tracting also considerably towards ilio outside. In 
some of the cells* but not in all, there are small 

* Thfl wood eon^metioa i$ evidenced hv t\m ma^ ef 
cbarcdel, iroa fittinga, ate,, foMnd ia tbe ddbris. 
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nicbes, like Ihosis m tte monastery at Ltlkkak and 
ID the one adjoin log the Suauia etCipa. 

The interiors pf the celL^ occiipieil by the moaks 
irere coveretl* like the trsL of the monastery^ with 
a eoating et pln^terp but were prohahlj ile^tltnte of 
any decomtion. In the Temndahap on the oilier 
band, ihe wall appears to have been relieTed with 
coloLir8j and the wood work was no doubt carrefl and 
painter] or gilded p while the Courtyard was further 
beautified by cfBgies of the Buddha of finperhunian 
ajze set on pedestaln in front of the eella, or by 
((roups of sacred figtireSp in little tiicbea in Ihe 
Malls' Of the larger efIigieSp remains of fieven hare 
aurvjred round about tbe quadrangle, but only tbree 
of these ora cren tolerably well preserved- la each 
of these cases there is a particular interest attach¬ 
ing to the smaller reliefs on the front of the pede^ 
slola from the fact that they illustrate the dresses 
worn by lay-wotsliippera at the time they were set 
up, namely, in the fifth century A-D. Of 
tbe niches, the best preserved b the one in front 
of cell 4r on the left side of the monaskry, the 
group in which depicts the Buddha seated in the 
with attendant figures to the right 

and lef^ 

A still more valuable discoveiy than these stataes 
or reliefs, is o stfipa, almost complete in every 
detail, which was found Inside cell No. D on the 
left side of the monastery. It is standing to a 
height of twelve feet nnd is circular Jn plan, its 
plinth being divided into five tiers, with elephants 
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seal of the Gtipta pericwl beloDging to ono HmiS- 
chaodra. 

PirriLA. 

Though smaller aud ]es$ later^^ting thaii Moh^a 
Morudu or Jauliaiir Pippala h well worth a \h\L 
It lies at tho foot of the hi 11a between Mchia 
Morudu and Jauliuiii about 400 jards south of the 
road leadiug to the latter place (See map). The 
remaina are of two periods. To the east* is a court- 
yard of a monastery dating from late Farthiaii or 
early Kushuo times nnd comprising an open qua¬ 
drangle in the Centro with ranges of cells on its 
four Aides. In the middle of the courtyard is the 
basement of a square stupo facing north, and close 
beside it the ruina of three other smaller stiipas. 
This early monastery* which ig const rue tcJ of diaper 
masonry* must have fallen to rum before the 5th 
century of our era; for at that time a second monas^ 
tery was built orer the westers side of it, com* 
pletely hiding beneath ita foundations all that re¬ 
mained of the old cells and verandah on this side. 
At the same time, also* ihe rest of the early monas¬ 
tery was coo verted into a stflpa court hy dismantling 
and levelting with the ground everything except 
the stfipos in the open quadrangle and the hack wall 
of the cellsj which was now to serve as nn enclostire 
wall for the new courtyard. Lnter on, another 
small stflpa (G on plan) was erected near the north¬ 
east comer of tliiH court* where it rests on the 
foundations of the ceHs of the early moniisteTy 
numbered 4, 5 and 6 on the plan (TL XX)- 
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The later tponaatery la built ol heavy nenii* 
ashlar masoory aud 1$ exception ally ’neli preserved^ 
Though ltd scale is much sjuallerj ita plan geae- 
rally similar to that cf the monasteries at Jauliuu 
and Slohra Morudu. It conaprises u Court of Celia 
on the northp \rith a Hall of Asaeuilily^ kitchen 
and refectory on the souths and the coarertecl 
Stupa Court deaci-ihed above to the east. 
The Hall of Assemhlyp kltqbeni and refectory 
resemble the corresponding chambers at Sfohra 
Mojutlu and Jauliuri, but one noteirorthy feature 
is that the dividing wall bettveeri the kitchen 
and dining room is constructed^ not of iiolid 
stone masonry tike the outer walb or the wall 
between the llefectory and the Aascmbly Hollp bat 
of rubble stone and mud resting on a loar plintb of 
stone. The same ineihod of coustnielion is also fol¬ 
lowed in the interior wolls of the Court of Cells^ 
the stone plinth being only a foot or two in height 
and the wall above it being composed of rubble 
stone loosely laid in mud and, no doabtp originaliy 
covered with mud plaster. The method of con¬ 
struction here e^^euiplified is particularly inleresb 
ing^ ns it explains why so many ol the walls at 
TaxiLa have been found standing to 0 height of only 
one or two feetp and when excavated presented an 
almost dead level surface ati the top^ the fact being 
that they formed merely the foundation plinth for 
mud or mud and stone walls, w^hicb for the most 
part have sineii disappeared. 

The Court of Cells was of two storeys and con¬ 
sisted, Q .1 iisual^ of an open quodrangle with cell# 
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for the monia on it« four sides and a piUoied 
varaadah, two storeys highj in front of them. In 
the centre of the court was a rectangular dcp«Mion 
about a foot in depth paved with stone, wjuch 
received the rain-water irom the roof and from . 
which it was carried oil! by a dram on the western 
side. Access to the upper atorey (now entirely 
perished) was provided by a flight of atone stepr 
which ascends at the side of the passage leading to 
the Kitchen and Hall of Assembly. . Of the twelve 
iihoinbcra now standing on the ground floor, one on 
the eastern aide served as an entrance lobby from 
which a double flight of steps descended to the Court 
of Stiipas on the east. In another cell at the b.-Ji- 
corner (31) was found a fine example of a stupa 
in almost as perfect preservatlonL as that in the 
monastery at Mohri Moriidu. This stupa and the 
cell in which it stands merit particular notice, as 
the floor level of the cell Is feet below thot of 
the rest of‘the monastery, and this circums^^ce, 
as weU as the character of the stupa itself, leaves 
no doubt that the stupa was built originally in one 
of the cells of tbs early (Kuebun) monastery and 
then incorporated into the later monastery, when 
the latter was erected on the ruins of its pr^ece^r: 
As it stands, the stupa is about S foot in height 
and rises in three dlBiinishing tiers, the to^^ 
most suTmoanted by a dome and originally covered 
by an umVella, many pieces of which were fonnd 
lying at its side. The lowest tier was once decorated 
with a series of Ionic pilasters alternating with lotus 
rosettes, but the Tonic pilasters were afterwards 
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covered by a cwiing of plaster and replaced by 
coareor pilasters of tbe Corintbiaii order. The 
second tier i$ plain save for the figure of a Dhyani 
Hnddha on the north side; at the base of the dome 
was another series of eight seated Buddhas, of which 
two on the south side are etill partiaUy preserved. 
Traces of gold^ red and black paint were etiU rlsiblo 
on the monument at the time of ita e^vcavation. 
Origin ally j the stupa cell was ehtored through a 
doorway opening from the courtyard, but this door¬ 
way was subsequently blocked up and replaced by 
a window at a higher level. 

Outside this monastery, on' the north side, ia 
another small stupa built of diaper masonry in the 
same style as the early monastery, and later qu 
enclosed by a wall of semi-ashlar work forming an 
ambulatory paissage around tlie structure* The low- 
reliefs on the base of this stupa are preserved to 
some extent on its east and south sides, and exhibit 
the same class of workmanship as the figures on the 
south side of the Blohm Moradu ;gtupa, though they 
are by no means in such good condition, 

■ Among the minor antiquities found in this 
monastery were a number of coins including some 
punch-marked and issues of Sasas. Kadphisea I and 
IT, Kanishka, YSaudeva, and a variety of Saaanian 
coins of Horuiassd IT mul Shapur IT and III. 

The group of Buddhist remains at JanHlii is 
perched on Ihe (op of a hiU some 300 feet in height 
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and situiiteil rather less thoQ a mile north-east ol 
Mofudu nod aboat half that distance from 
the village of Jaulihil. To rEach ibis hill irom 
Moh^a Moradu the visitor has the choice of two 
routes: either be roaj follow on foot the narrow 
track which leads eastward from the Mohia Moradu 
monasleTjp or be can totum the way be came awl 
■drive by the more circuitous route along the main 
road. If he adopts the former plan^ the walk* 
which is a very pleasant ooe* will take aT>out 25 
minutes. 

The moaumentfl in the Jaaliau group are more 
highly oruajaentecl and in a still better state of 
preservation than those at MoL[a Moriitlu; for many 
of them had only just been erected and the tmi 
but newly repaired and redecorated* when they were 
overtaken by the catastrophe which reaulted in their 
huriaL On the other hand^ the decoratione of these 
buildings at JaiilJah is not of quite bo high a quality 
as those nt Mohra Morudu^ There is less breadth 
in the treatment of the reliefs, less vitality and 
movement in the figureB* less subtlety in their 
modelling, and less delicacy in their technique. 
The original foundation of the^e buildings is to 
he ascribed to tlie Kush an period, in the second 
century A ll., and their destruction to the latter 
part of the fifth century A-D-' During this period 
the capital of Ta:cila was in Sirsukh (the earlier 

^In their construciinn, two mnin vnrieties of mnMinry 
aria resdUy disititiatiiftlinlile, Inroe coar^ din per, 

wliirU in njiecl in ttio oriamnl buildini^^ ntid !iemi-a&lilxir 
work, which Is used in la^er repnira nnd ndnUtloiis. 
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iiittea of STrlcnp and the Blijf Mound had then been 
aLandoned), and no can well understand how attfac^ 
live this Site at Jaulian must have boon to the nieni' 
hers of the Buddhist sahtfha eager to enjoy the 
advantages of its dominating position on the hill¬ 
top, with its wide expanse of view, its cnlrp soolu* 
smu, and last but not least, its cool and dustlesa 
air, but no less eager to keep closely in touch 
with their devotees in the great city'where their 
daily alms would be begged. One drawback only 
would there be to the situation, namely, the diffi¬ 
culty of carrying up their water supply; but this is 
a difficulty which never seems to have deterred either 
Buddhists or Joins from establishing themselves 
in remote and soinetimes almost inaccessible places. 
Doubtless, they ceijuired no great quantity of water 
for their needs, and po^ibly they could count on 
their devotees giving them help when they made 
their pilgrimages to the hill-top. There were 
novices, too, in the tnonastery, and possibly slaves 
as well. Ode of whose functions would naturally ba 
the fetching of water. In any case, the difficulty in 
ancient days was not as great as now; for at the 
southern foot of the hill there were, until a gene¬ 
ration ago, the rains of several old wells, no doubt 
contemporary with the monastery, which have now 
been closed in and plonghed over by the cnltivatora. 

The plan of the monuments at Jauliafl will be 
clear from Plata XXI. They comprise a monastery 
of mcnlcrate dimensions, and by its side two stiipa 
courts on different Wls^tbe upper to Ihe south, 
the lower to the north—with a third and smaller 
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St<Jp 4 GoDfiafa, 


i^ouTt audJoiuiDg them on the Acoeoa to thia 

complo^ of buildings was proTidod by 
entinncea: one near the north-west comer of the 
lower courts a socond at the soutk-east corner of the 
qpper court j and a third on the eastern aide of the 
monastery. 

Entering by the first of these the visitor finds 
kuneelf in a large open quadrangle with ranges of 
amall shrines intended for cult images along its 
aideSf and five moderate-sized stupas^ now roofed 
over for the sake of protection but formerly stand¬ 
ing exposed in the open. All these stnpas hare 
lost their domes and cylindrical dnims, hnt their 
square bases are atiil adorned with crowds of ela¬ 
borate- stucco reliefs disposed in hori^nt&l tierap 
and are well worthy of attention, Ohsorve, in parti¬ 
cular! the Buddha or BcdkisatiYa imagee ensconced 
in niches with attendants at their aidesj. and the 
rows of elephants! lions or AltaJites in a variety of 
quaintj contorted posturessupporting the super- 
ftructure above them; and observe, also! on Stupa 

theKharoshtbi inecriptions which give the titles 
of the images and the names of their donors. 
KharoshthT records of any kind are rare in India, 
and these ate the first that have been found en¬ 
graved on stucco reliefs. All the buildings in this 
lower court seem to have been erected at the time 
when the Main Stupa was repaired and redecorfiWd 
in the early medimval period, and it wiU be noticed 
that the stonework employed in their construetion 
is the semi-ashlar variety* 
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The Drigintil fabric of tie Mai a Siupa ibeLf^ Bit fa. 

which ataDcls id the middle of the upper courts 
appears to date from Kuaiaa timee^ bat the 
masonry now risible, as wall as the stucco decora¬ 
tion, helonprfl to the later repairs. On its northern 
face^ a little to the left of tiq projecting stepe^ 
is a seated Buddha figure with a circular hole 
the navel and an luBcription in Kharoshthf 

beneath p recording that it was the gift of one 
Bxiflhamitrap who delighted in the law 
(fiJAann-a), The hole at the navel was intended for 
a suppliant to place his finger in when ofifering 
prayers against certain bodily ailments. Among 
the numerous small and richly decorated stupas 
^which are ranged in rou^a around the main structure^ 
a special interest attaches to the one on the south side 
which IB numbered in the plan and possesses 
a wonderfully weH-preserved Eodhisattva figure on 
the ca-sJern side.of its plinth,^ The relic-chamber 
in this structure was eicceptionally tali and narrow^ 
and in it was a miniature stupa of very remark¬ 
able character. It stands 3 ft. S in. high and 
is modelled out of hard lime plaster finished 
with blue and crimson paint and bejewelled 
round the dome with gems of gametp camelianp 
lapiB-laiEuli, aquamarine, ruby, agatej amethjat gmd 
crystal, cut in numemtis shapes and arrangHd in a 
variety of simple patterns. The workmanship of 
this curious relic casket is iindeiiiablv coarse and 

orii^in^l of tliii fipnirc \s now in the uiiiwumi sod 
nils been rep1oc«d by a oast on the £iiipa. 
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IwrWic, but tbere is a certam quabt chaim in 
its deeign aa well as in tlia bright and gaudy colour* 
me of tbo julaid gems. Ibe body of the 

Jniqjatnre siiipa runs a boltow shaft, nt the boltom 
of irbich were the relica themselves, bidden witbin 
a smaUer copper*gilt receptacle. 


At the bach of stupa A” the visitor should 
otoerre the colossal images of the Biid<llia which 
adorn the south wall of the Main Stupa. These 
images ore of tvlatively lafe date (5th century A r> \ 
and their bodies ore coarsely fashioned and cum* 
bersornc. but their Lends which were found lying 
on the door dud have been removed to the muaeum 
are of fine stucco finished with slip aorl paint and 
modelled with both still and feeling. Another 

,, ccnrt which also merits 

notice, IS A» on the west side of the main atmc* 
ure. On it ore engraved several more donative 
inscriptions in Khuroshthl charactera, e.ff., on tic 
cast face;— Dtfdhadtvata bfiichlmsa 
^nantal-^ The pious gift of the bbikshu Budha* 
■oeva, friend of the holy community 

The/» dad other votive inscriptions at Janliaa 
specially iute«sting, since it is clear from their 
eicellent state of preservutiou coupled with the 

could not have been engraved many decades befor^ 

mlul” of >^onu* 

ments ,n the 5tb century A.15. f and they thus prove 
that the use of the Eharoshtbi script must have 
^.tinned on at Tamila until at least the 5th centu^ 
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A*D-—two or three cenl:une$ longer tliaa haa 
hitliertd Locd supposed. 

We siiell BOW return to tlie lower eourt and MoHAfirEirr. 
make onr waj to the monastery on Its eastern 
Just outsido and to the left hand of the entrance 
ifl a Gtnali ehapcl containing a singularly beautiful 
group of stucco figures, ihe best prcseired of their 
kind that have ever been unearthed in India (PL 
XXIIJ** In the centre is seated the Buddha in 
the attitude of mcditatioix (^^iy^na-i7iu4fr<|}, with a 
standing Buddha to bis right and left and two 
attendant figures behind. Of the latter, the one 
to the left carries the fiy-whist (choiiri), the other 
is the Vajrapsni holding the thunderbolt in bis 
left hand. On the central image ate still traces 
of the red and black paint and of the gold leaf 
with which it^ and doubtless the other figures also, 
were once bedecked. 

To plan nnd elevation, the monastery at JauUuh, 
though slightly smaller, clascly resembled the one 
at Mohra Moradu (pp. 121*125). There was the 
same open quadrangle with ranges of cells on iU 
four aides ? the some square depression in the middle 
of the quadrangle; the same small bathroom in the 
corner of the latter; the same Ilall of Assembly; 
and llio same kitcliGp^ refectoryi storeroom, 
grouped on the eastern side of the Court of Cells. 

The disposit ion of these various parte of the 

* The orl^inml fij^res bsvo h^n rcmaTed to the mnuflum 
aiid replHced, in the chapel^ by plaitor cut*# 
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mo£iaiit«ry Is cleaiiy shown on Ti. XXI. Uere^ 
ioot we observe the same sort of nlcovea for images 
in front of the eeUs^ tJie same uicHes and windows 
inside the cella^ and tJio eamo Lind of stairway as¬ 
cending to the upper storey*^ But in a few parti¬ 
culars tkis monasteiy supplements most valuably 
f.he infonuation obtainable on the other site. Thus^ 
some of the doorways of the cells were still almost 
intact f and it is noticeable that they are lower than 
might have been expected. Again r on the northern 
Bide of the courts the cell immediately to the left 
of the etairway served as a ebrlnSj in which remains 
of several burnt clay imagesj^ adorned with paint 
and- gildings have been found. The entrance of 
this particular cell was relieved by bands of 6oral 
designs roughly, executed, like the images inside^ 
in burn I clay; but in both cases the burning of 
the clay was caused by the general conflagra¬ 
tion in which the whole monastery was involved 
during Ibo fifth century A.D. Xlo^t important^ 
howeverp of all the now material furnished bv the 
discoveries at Jaultan are the unique groups of 
figures—some of clay, others of stucco—in the 


* A lUere convenjcllt place for the stjilrwiy woiqI3 tisve 
b«n xo the lunxeafete vicinHj of the eutrnuce, freuu which 
point the motiki could hure psised diroetTy to their colls 
ott thy upper floor. Perhaps it waa placed next to the 
cos pel j BO tnnt the mnuka pay their devottons there 

berDTo ftoing to their oolla. 

t . i -I 

L, ! fi|[ur« aaiiiwt the eA*t wall appean to bo 

I Maitreya, holding a ftaalt in bla Toft hand. 


Pla'TE 
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ulcovea in front of acme of tbe Xhesif £gurea 

are os follow^: — 

Alcove in /font 0 / Cell i,—Image of BudJlia in 
(?) taacliiiig attitude^ seated on throne aapported 
at oomers hj kneeling Atlantes. On each aidCp two 
attendant figureei of which the front ones are badly 
damaged. Of thoBe behJndp the one to the left of 
the Buddha m 0 female wearing hoir ornainente and 
wreath; the oiherp to his rights probably a male, 
having his hair adorned with a simple fillet and 
inedalHon. The free-flowing draperies of the 
central figure are worthy of notice. 

In front of Cell 2t now reinovcd to th^ miitjeLCji. 
—-Buddha seated in dhjfona-Tnudrd on throne# To 
hie rightj four figures^ of which the front onOp of 
larger aiseoj may be the donor^ with his wife (a 
much smaller figure) beside him# Behindp is a 
standing robed figures^ of which only the lower part 
suTTiveSj and above it a small senied Buddbaj, much 
mutilated. To his leftp in frontj the figure of a 
monk, corresponding to the donor on the opposite 
side. Behind, a monk erect and in the attitude 
of prayer^ and, above himp Indra (?) holding a 
Hy-whisk fcAuMrj) in hia right hand and wearing 
a jewelled head-dress, annlete^ etc. The donor's 
figure bears traces of gilt- Much damaged by white 
ants. 

In front of Cell 17.— In centre^ seated Buddha 
in teaching attitude. To his right and left+ fn 
front, lower parts of two fttandiog figures, male 
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to r. and femato lo 1, Behind them, remDBiiia of 
other smaller figures. 

/ii /wiit of Cro}l HOW ttTHovc^ to tftB TnufeifTn. 
^In centre, BeiUllin standm^, pmbnhiy in the 
abhaya-mudtii. Of suhordinate figiirea In right and 
left, there appear to have been twelve, !>ut several 
of them have perished. Of the surviving ones, tlie 
most striking is tbe male figtii'e of medium sise to 
the right of the Duddba, wearing tunio tn knees, 
trousers with buttons for lacing, ornamental belt and 
cnp.^ The dress and bearded bead, of a peculinrlj 
distinctive tjrpe, clearly prove him to be a foreigner 
(Tl, XXIIf). Hetireen this figure nml the 
Buddha ia a. smaller figure with long rolje ood 
omomente. To left of the Buddha, a standing 
figure probably of a monk, weoring tatt^ha i. The 
other figures are much mutllnted. 

Apart froTTi the voliiable light which these and 
the other reliefs at .Tauliuu throw on the history 
of the IndO'Afghan School, they nra invested with 
paciiHnr interest by reason of their technique. 
Clay, of course, bns always been recognised na the 
bent poFsihle medium for modolling—far bettor, 
indeed, and more economical than lime plaster, and 
durable enough, so long ns it is pmtected by a 
roof, but doomed rapidly to fall to pieces 
as soon as rain is admitted (o it. ft was for 
this reason that in the dernrntinn of ancient 
mnnosteries and stilpas. lime-nlasfer was usml in 
evpoBed positions, rlny frequentlv In sheltered 
ones. Despite the fart, howler, that rlny must 
have been used quite as esfensively »» plaster, and 


\*IATF. XX 111, 



J fii FoKiJtcsEir »aoH i:iiuui> ti; tBosT or Cell aSJ, 
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far more so tban stoas, not a Giagls figure of clay 
has bitherto beea fouad in the North-West of India 
aiid^ mdeed, had it uot been lor the L&at of the 
fire which overtook the buitdinge at Jodiia and 
ivljich waa fierce enough to convert eonie of these 
clay figures into terracotta, not u eingle one of 
them could have been preserved to us. It ia this 
same fortunate circumstance that ejtplains why the 
cloy figures have perished so much more complelely 
m the chapels of the elupa area than insirle or in 
the immediate vicinity of the monastery—the ren- 
8on being that the chapels had bnt a single storey 
an a aniall expanse of roof, and consequently 
there wos much less wood to burn than in the 
monastery with its double storey and broad veran¬ 
dahs, oncl. os a consequence, the heat in the chapels 
was not great enough to turn the clay into 
terracotta , 

That the fire referred to above toot place not 
earlier than the fifth centuiy A.D., is to be inferred 
from variowa minor andfjuUies found in tlm cells^ 
among which were a burnt carnelian seal en¬ 
graved with the words $ri Kukk^iradSae in Brahnii 
characters of the Gupta age, and a birch bark 
manuscript' also in Brnhmi of the same period. 

ne Intbr^ which Is the first manuscript of the Icind 
tQ ho dIscoTerod In any o?teavation m India, is 
M fortunately sadly dnnmged by fire, but from the 
fTairmeiits wfudi remain it appears to have been a 
Snnefcrit Buddhist te^t, written largely in metr$. 


' Found in Cell 29, 
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j4juoi)g the otter antiquilieB found in the monnstory 
were over 200 coins, mainly of debased Eushaoo- 
Sasanian types, referable to the fourth or fifth 
century, many iron nails, hinges, and other imple* 
ments, copper ornamenta, terracottas and numeroiH 
potteries, including the several large store jars 
that are still to bo seen in some of the colls. 


BuAiXAf Btupa. 

Another important group of Buddhist feniains 
that has been partly excavated, is at the Bhallar 
Stupa, to which reference has been made on p. T2. 
Thcee remainB occupy a commanding position on 
the last spur of the Sarda hill, which bounds the 
Haro Valley on the north, and ate situated at the 
side of the Havelian Railway, about 6 miles from 
Taxila Station and half a mile north of the Haro 
rivor (Pl. XXIV). Tho most convenient way to 
reach the stupa is by means of a trolley, which can 
sometimes he obtained from the Taxila Hailway 
Station. The outward journey, which is mainly 
down hill, takes about 40 minutes, tbe return 
jouroey ov^r an hour. 

Accordin|^ to Raiian Tsang^* tbo BbalUf Stup& 
wfl.& origiuftliy built by tbe Emperor Aioka to cotU' 
memorate tbe spot wbore Buddba in ii previous 

^ Cf. Jfetffrtf# o/ (Aa. Wt§ttr7i Wor^d, 

Vdl. I. p. 133. 
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existence' had made an offering of bla head, but if 
flvor Adoka erected a monument here, no trace of 
it i$ now discoTerable. The existing stupa dates 
back no further than the early medieeval period. 
Like the Kuuala Stupa on the opposite aide of the 
Talley, It stood on a lofty oblong base, ascended 
on its eastern aide by a brood flight of steps. 
The body of the superstructure above this base, 
consisted, as usual, of a drum and dome sur¬ 
mounted by one or more umbrellas. The drum, 
which is strikingly high in proportion to the 
diameter of the monument, wag divided into six or 
eeven tiers, diminishing in gige from the bottom 
upwards and decorated with rows of decadent 
Corinthian pilasters, friezes and dentil cornices. 
The northern half of the stupa has entirely fnllen, 
and on tbia side the relic chamber, which was set 
near the top of the drum, is now exposed to view. 
In the courtyard of the stupa, numeroiia chupelg 
and other monuments have been excavated, and 
some massive walls of a spacious monastery have 
Mine to light on the east of the conrtyard. It was 
ill this monastery, aays Hsttan Tsoag, that 
Eumiiralabdha, the founder of the Saufrantika 
Sekool, composed Iiis treatises, and in the courtyard 
of the stupa that a miracle took place not long 


f" that particular 
exiateuce the BodhiEAttva wea Chnndrapratha, and Tajcila 

the city of B£iAdr«jiit, aver vhfeh ho ruled„ On tJio 
^ot wbore tlio Hlmlljf Stapn now Etond^, irinj once 

linTfi oeon n stflpa of a lioro Clinndrnprablia, wboBe cult 
^i>3e4!|iiontly Abenrbed Biiddhiem. 
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before lii$ tiniB. A woniaa with leprosy 

came to woTphip nt ihe stupa and^ findiag the coart 
ail covered with litter and dirtyi proceeded to 
cleame it and to scatter flowers around the boildmg^ 
Thereupon her leprosy left her and her beauty was 
restored. 




Platb XXIV 
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CHArTER XI 

The Bhih Mounp 

In concluJiog Ibis description of the ancient 
rums of TaiiJa. it remains to meulion the dis- 
MTenes mode in tlie BtiT Mound^lte earliest of 
the three city aite*. In this city, much of the 
Iiaa consisted of Irinl treacbea mid pits, 
most of which have been filled in ajjain. A eub- 
slantial orea, however, has been opened up about 
ve minutes’ vralk south of the archarolog'ical 
museum and a tittle to the north of the village 
0 Bhif Darguhi, The buildings disclosed here 
sad in the trial trenches belong to four well 
efined strata; tlie uppermost referable to the close 
^ the third century B,C., the second to tie 
aurya period, the third to the period inunediately 
preceding the Mauiyan, and the lowcet probably 
« the sixth or seventh century B C. The virgin 
wil IS reached at a depth of from 1C to 20 feet below 

stratum nothing has sur- 
VIbut a few fragmentary and scattered remains, 

A attention. Of the second stratum 

IJfl buildings exposed to view cover an area of some . 
ree acres. For the most port, they consist of 
locks of dwelling houses with a broad street 
143 
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Fir^i Street'' m plan, H, XXV) runniEg 
betvreen tliem aEd divided oue Irani another by 
narrower streets and lanes- In their general 
plan these buildiogs are much more irregular than 
those laid bare in the Parthian town of Sirkap^ 
and they differ from them In other features 
alsoj particularly in the oonstruetion of their walls. 
Although the masonry on both sitea is rubble:^ on 
the BhiT Mound it is noticeably more ** random ** 
in characterp yet withal more compact, the com¬ 
pact neaa frequently being duo to u softj hinding 
shale used fflling the interstices between the 
larger stones. 

Among other features characteristic of the 
buildings on the Bhir Mound, hut not present In 
those of Sirkap, may he noticed the pillars of 
rnbhk raasoary in eome of the rooms, and the many 
narrow circular, or occasiontilly square, wells. The 
former wore ovidenily inteuded for the support of 
the roofs and usually stand near the centre of the 
room, though sametimes near one or other of the 
walls. The wells were designed, not for the draw¬ 
ing of water, hut as soak-wells for the disposal of 
sewage. This is evident not only from the 
narrowne^ of thcir shafts, which vary from 3 ft. 
to 3 ft. 6 in. In diameter, and from the fact that 
the masonry of the walls is carried down no more 
than 13 or 14 below the surface, but from tho 
discovery that two of the wells were packed w^ith 
numbers of earthen veasels^all turned upside 
down and obviously laid with great care^ just ns 
earthenware vessels, kerosene tins end the like are 
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*wed in modern soak-pit^, their purpose being to 
prevent the pit or well from colkpsing, while at the 
same time not interfering with the aoaking-iu 
process of the sewage. From one of the two wella 
in qu^tion, 164 vessels were taken out: 60 broken 
und 104 intact—comprising ghafaj, catla, lofaa, 
coolers and pots of vorioue other forms. These 
vessels filled the shaft of the well to a depth of 12 
ft, 7 in. below the masonry; that is, to a depth 
of some 26 ft. from the surface. Below that point 
the digging was carried several feet further, but 
no potsherds or other antiquities were found, nor 
were there any signs ©f the soil ever having* been 
disturbed Irtforo. Another kind of soak-well was 
discovered in the block of buildings east of Second 
Street and south of Lane I, It roBembled certain 
soak-wells in Mesopotamia and was constructed of 
large^ earthen jars set one above the other, with a 
nole id the bottom of eacb. 


Some 200 yards to the north>west of the group 
■of mins described above, is a coujpioi of buildings 
eontaining an oblong hall (59 ft. by 24 ft.), witli 
three equara pedestals down its middle. The 
foundations of the room are of tho usual rubble 
.masonry and are standing to a height of about 4 
ft. 9 in. The pedestals, which are also of rubble 
aurmounted by rough slabs of limestone, served no 
doubt as the foundations of wooden pillars to 
support the roof. The slabs of the two outside 
pedestals were much calcined and damaged by fire, 
showing that the building was burnt down. 
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The minor anti<]iiitie 3 found among these ruins I 
on the phij - Mound tom prised eartlicuware vessels I 
of many varieties; siuall reliefs^ stamped medal' I 
lions and toys of Icrracotla; stone saucers ond 
dishes; toilet uud other articles of bone, ivory and 
copper; gold and hronse orjiaments; iron iniplo" 
incuts and damcstic utensils; beads and gems; 
coins; and other miseelloueuus articles. Among 
the potsherds were a number of pieces of fine red 
ware finished with the block lustrous varnish 
ebai-acterislic of Greek red-figured ware and 
uudoubtedly introduced by the Greeks themselves. 

On a fragment of one such vase is stamped the I 
familiop head of Alexander the Great wearing the | 
lion’s masque. The out gems from the Bhlr Mound 
are more highly polished and the stones lietter 
selected than those from the later citiee in Sirkap; 
the gold-work, too. is remarkable for its fine finish 
and the delicacy of its gfonulaled and filigree 
designs. Of the several small boards of jewellery 
Or coins found on ibis site, one of the latest con¬ 
tained IBO punch-ruarked coina of debased silver, a 
very fine gold Attic Staler of Diodolus struck in 
tlie name of Antiachus II of Syria, a gold bangle 
iinil seraral other pieces of gold and silver jewel- 
besides a number of pearls, amethysts, 
garnets, corals and oilier stones- A gaU pendaot 
in the form of n tiger daw nnd an oblong reliquary 
are especially iHiaotiful examples of the gold- 
smith's craft. The coin of Dtodotua and the locol 
punrli-markeil coins point to the lottor half of the 
third century B.C,, that is, to the period of Mauryan 
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ogcupatioa of Tascilaj aa the time sehsn tlui jewol- 
lery iraa hurie^I. Another aiul more valuable 
Loardj wliicli was fount! in the second stratuin near 
the easiorn llmtls of the extavalionSp h some two 
generatiobs older. It contained, l>esides other 
articles, a gold and silver nechlace and 1+lGT silver 
coins. Of the latter^ two ore tetradrocliins of 
Alexander the Great, one a si at or of Philip 
Arideeus^ and t]ie remainder ponch-marked coins of 
various shapes and fii 2 es.^ 


‘See A, S. H., 1024-35, pp. 47^ e&d PJ. 1:^. 
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Pnn/rsTD-tTUfl.—^TAc Life of Apoltonius of TvaiKt^ vitb an 
Bngjiffb traiuiaiian by F, C, Cony beam; New York* 
11H2. 

Ratsox^ E. J—Aficifn^ Indian Cambriilgo, lOli. 

Giarn, ViXCEXr#— Uotatoa^o of fA# C^ciaj m fAe Indian 
MuscMfiij^ Cidcuiim; A^ku, the Ihiddhut Efnperor 

of india, 2nd Gd^; Ox/orU, A hhiorti of FiaJ 

Art in Indht and Ctnion; O^Furclp. Iflll* Karin Hii* 
iortj of India H, LX 3rd Ed.; Osforiip 1D14. 

WnrTETTtvDg R, B.—Ccz^afofrne of form irt tbs Ptin/ab 
Lahore; Oxlord^ 11H4. 

Watters, Tuan as,—O a Ywun CAifang'j fravefi in rndia+ 
Vob, 1 and II- Laddan^ 19B4-Di>. 

WiLsox^ H. H.—Arruna Anfroi^a; London^ ISil. 


GLOSSARY 

AcBOFOUfl.— {Gr,:=ln^li citj,) Tlio cStmlcl or higheat pnrfi. 
of A Oracle cit^t Oisually sltOE^toil on au ciulfl^uco 
cOTTUD^mding; tiio r^t of tlio town* 

Axis:.—Pilasters t^Mninotlag tlio Aide valU of a classic 
building. 

Atae.—^T ho termination of n build ing^ cLncularj mult Angu¬ 
lar or scrmi-cireular in plnn^ with a domical or iffiukfid 
roof^ Tbo tow t^As first applied to A liuman boaiUcA. 

Abciiitiuvb.—T lio beosA nr lowcat division of tlio entabLo^ 
turo, which rests iniinsdiatoly dq the colutiia, 

Asklau.—S quared stenotrork id reeular coursesj m ODntra- 
diiftiactiua to rubbk work^ 

AruNTKB.—Sculptured figures of men usod in place of 
columiui or pileuiters, bopporting or MKiniing to support 
n mass obove thuin. Female bgurci osod for the som# 
purpo^ aro koowu ns Coryatldea. 

BjttUiTEn.—A oninLI pillar lupporting a handrail or coping, 
the a^hole boing callod a buluAtrado. 

BAUCiCAy.—An outwork intended to defend tho eutranee to 
a castle or fortified town* 

BoDaTbATTvA.“Seo pogo footnote h 

CASTUAUva.—A twohhoudled drinking cup of Cirfek pattern. 

Cavetto.^—A amall coucato moulding. 

CbPlXP.—Tlio capping of a wall or balnstTade. 

COuEEL.—A block projecting from n waU to support a 
bupcrlnciimbent weight. 

CoB.'^lcK.—la €rfl*k arcliitectum^ tho higbesi part of the 
outablatnro real ing on tbo friese j ony mouhJod pro¬ 
jection which crnwjfii the part to which it is affixed^ 
Itaitinfp ronsicej a cotaice inclioing from the boriRatital. 
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Ctmi.- a mouldiftg of whicii the pm^le is a doulilo 

Cc^ncar^ mud ooiiv«x. V^ma in wliidi the con- 

c^_a curre sormounts tbo ccnTftx: tet^€Tsa^ in 

niDiidi the conv^ Burmounts the «inej|¥e. 

Dam.—T he Icwer part cf a wall wben decortbi^J 
aaparntoly, 

^**^-"“Tooth4iiie ornanieiital blocks la Ionic *nd 
Ccrintbian tornicfls^ 

DiA?En, ^A am^ll pattern tepeatf^d ENimilnnoualy over n trail 
aurfaco. Didpar masamtY, a dktinctiro kind of maaom^ 
lilnstmtcd on Plate V. , 

Eh Ginconoif.—In tbc fo|^ of a carhunclo, i.c.* vriib n eon- 
ven nppor aarface, in contradiatinciion to that of a 
garnet^ which h facetted^ 



%£HTAaLAT(jnx,—^Tn cbissrcal architociuro^ that portion of a 
stTuotiire whl^ m aupport^ by the g^ln mntt ^ and cob- 
sists of tha orohitraTOj'frJcae and comteo. 

Entuib,—A uJigbt iwelling in the shaft of a coltunn^ 

small ^at motildliig hOTiiig tbo appcaranci’of a 
narrow handp gcnefollj used to Beparat^ corrilinGar 
mauldinga. ^ 

paH* of tho ontohlatiLre which is botwoon 
the Architrare and comieo, usually enriched with hgnrei 
or other omamenia, 

Fao^TALlTT.—-A tortn applied to arcboic ntotuesp which oro 
BO rigidly and formally foahloiiedp that an imaginary 
piano drawn tnrongh tho top of the hoadp noso^ back- 
bonOj bre&atbcino and ffavel, diTides tho Oguro into two 
perfectly symmetrical jiBlres. 

. GjpTPno.—Portoining to tbo art of cngraTing. 

Iktaolio. —An en^rared figiiro sunk into the fnce of o 
gem: the reverse of a enmeoj which is in reUefn 

JJtTivA, Tna,—A Pali irerk centnining &50 storiea abont 
the previous hirtha of Gaiilamn Duddha, whOp necordmg 
tn the BnddhiHt heHofp liad boon Iwjrn in nil created 
forms, SB luan, ged nnd 'aniDanl, heforo ho appeared 
on earth ue the son of Suddhodaiia. 

Ka 3Jtn*’—The locfti name of a soft limestor.e^ 

ttnanoanTB;!.—A script derived from Aramalo; it was in 
vogue in the I^^orth-Weat of rndia botwoen B.O. 300 
and 500 
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Mm l aa l &^ TA. —The g,TeaA Bnnakrit Bpw of Imlii, th« 
them® of whicii i- the wer bct#eeD the mm of ituni 
and the sons of I’anda. It oonsisU of 18 books aad is 
^nunoaly attrLbiited to the saeo Vylso. 

NufDt^JiiiA.—' Footprint of Nandi,* a d^Leo froiiuoi^y 
found oa ancient coine and Bupposed to repieseat tao 
footprint of a bull, 

OcM — A moulding or atch, of which tbs cuire ic^embloa 
the cyma rorerea (q.r). 

PsoisKST.—The triaagular termination of tha roof of h 
cbwsie teinpJe; in Gothic oTchLUsctnro caUed the 
** gable.*' 

PiaiPTK*AL.—An edifice aurrounded by a range of colnmjis. 

PeubtVLB.—A rango of columae aumJimding a court of 
temple^i , , « 

PiUBTsn.—A sqnartf pillar projocting from a wall. 

Pbadakbbina.—A ceremonial art performed W 

round a Btfipa or other aacred edifice from loft to right. 

Pmimtt.—The' vcrnacnloT dialect of ancient India, The 
TBrioua form* of Prakrit am clwmly ahied to Jiberniy 
SAjLskrU. 


Ptxib. — A Greek jew*! 

Rsroo«fc,“A Etjlo of ornamaatati-Dii ia rawed in 

ri>lief by hetmmeriaif froin behindi 
Ri thOS-ROor.—A raieed nr jh^Ated roof. 

Rococo .—A debased Tariety of ornament, in which the 
doc^ratiTO dei^i^Jes lick good taata and me^aiaG- 
Baii.—{5Ar,), A widow who immolfttoa heraelf on the 
funeral pjra of ber husband. 

BkT^JLT, —(Kfbatrfljw) Vi^roy or GoTOmor of a j;inarino 0 . 
The ttlla WM originally i Peraina nnOe 
SOOTIA.—A wncaira monlding uasd principally »n tho haw 
of raslnmiw und w^Ui. 

Bomr—Th^ undonido of any ardiiloctaral mambere 
Brurm.—A ptonB eonitoonlj known &s $oftp-fltoBe+ 
firfrPA,—Soo p. 3^j footnote 
ToBi^i.—A of Indian doiign. 
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